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CLOSING SCENE OF “THE JEWESS.” 

Below we present a very admirable engraving of the closing 
scene in the scenic play of “ The Jewess,” as performed at the 
Boston Museum. This grand and gorgeous drama is written to 
illustrate a period of history when the Jews throughout continen- 
tal Europe suffered the severest persecution. Eleazer, a Jew, a 
rich goldsmith of Constance, has been driven from Rome by the 
persecution of the Christians. He takes refuge with his supposed 
daughter, Rachael, in the free city of Constance. Leopold, Prince 
of Germany, falls in love with the Jewess, although betrothed to 
his cousin, the Princess Eudosia. Their love is discovered. The 
law condemns both Jew and Christian to death for seeking the 


unhallowed union. The Jewess saves her unworthy lover, by 
taking upon herself all the imputed guilt. She is about to be ex- 
ecuted with her supposed father, when Eleazer makes known the 
fact that Rachel is the daughter of a Christian prince, saved by 
the Jew during the burning of the palace at Rome. The real 
father of Rachael is the President of the Council of Constance, who 
thus unexpectedly recovers his daughter at the moment of her in- 
tended execution. In the plot of the piece, the incidents of his- 
tory are closely followed. The views of the lake and the city of 
Constance are exquisite—and all the scenic effects, from the open- 
ing view of the Cathedral and Grand Square of the city, to the 
Imperial tent and platform of death, are admirable. In the pro- 


perties and costumes, great care has been taken to follow closely 
the dress and usages of the period, and Mr. Kimball deserves 
every possible credit for presenting this historical piece before the 
public in so complete a form. Mrs. Barrett as the supposed 
“ Jewess”” Rachael, the Messrs. Smith as Leopold and Eleazer, 
and Mr. Keach as frank John Forrester, the fighting and feeding 
Englishman, are deserving of much credit for the manner in which 
they perform their several characters. Throughout the piece is 
effective and brilliant; it deserves the great popularity that is so 
freely bestowed upon it. Old and young, rich and poor, have 


thronged the seats of the Museum during its late performances, 
highly gratified at the entertainment. 
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CHAPTER 


Charles of Leon was alone in a Moorish prison! The dread 
sentence of death, pronounced by a remorseless tyrant, hung over 
him! A stout heart can be made to tremble in chains, and a 
proud spirit can be quailed in a strong dungeon. What ray of 
hope was there for the Christian? Only such as every strong 
man feels while life lasts—a hope in chance. Of one thing Charles 
felt assured; and that was, that the jailor was a kind-hearted 
man, and this single circumstance gave him some balm for his 
misery. 

The day passed, and Charles had food brought to him twice. 
It was of a quality as good as he could have desired, though the 
man who brought it had no word to say with regard to payment. 

On the next morning, as Charles of Leon was eating the meal 
that had been brought to him, the door of his prison was opened. 

“Go in,” said Tarik, ‘‘ but remember, you will only have half 
an bour.” 

Charles looked up as a strarger entered the cell. 

“Charles of Leon, this is a strange meeting !” 

“ Abdalla !” uttered the knight, rising to his feet. 

“ Yes, Christian, you see me now as I feared we both should 
be. These irons are less heavy than stout armor, but not so 
beautiful to the eye.” 

The Moor was manacied, and his ankles were chained together, 
but yet he conld shuffle along very slowly without much difficulty. 

“ What brings you here?” asked Charles. 

“The same that brought you. The king.” 

“But wherefore ?” 

“That I cannot so readily tell. Officers have been watching 
me for a long time. Perhaps Mohammed fears me.” 

“When were you brought ?” 

“Do you remember when last I saw you in the street ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Before the sun rose again I was a prisoner.” 

“‘ But have you committed no crime *” 

“Not more than you have.” 

“You are a rebel, perhaps.” 


“Aha! Yes—I have rebelled, and there’s rebellion in my 
heart now. But tell me of Zehra. Is she in the power of Mo- 
hammed 


Charles started, and raised his manacled hands to his brow. 

“Yes, yes,” he uttered, as he sank down upon his seat. 

“Not in the palace yet? Not yet his wife?” cried Abdalla. 

“No; but yet in his power. Ben Hamed keeps her yet.” 

“‘ When will Mohammed take her to himself 

The knight gazed sadly up into the Moor’s face, his lip quivered 
as he replied : 

“‘T only know that on the day that sees Zehra the wife of Mo- 
hammed I am to dic.” 

Ah 

“Yes. So the king hath said.” 

For some moments Abdalla stood in a thoughtful silence, and 
Charles could see that there was painful thought at work in his 
bosom. At length he said: 

“ If you die not till then, I fear you will suffer more than death.” 

The knight looked puzzled. 

“In such a case,” continued the Moor, “I think you will be 
doomed to drag out an eternal existence on this weary earth.” 

“ What meaning have you now?” Charles exclaimed, spring- 
ing again to his feet, and reaching his hand towards the Moor. 

“My meaning is plain,” returned Abdalla. “Zchra is not 
likely to become the wife of the king. Do not look surprised. “I 
sought you now to know if she had becn brought back, and though 
you tell me she has, and that Mohammed means to make her his 
wife, yet I feel assured that such will never be the case. IJ think 
the maiden herself will resist, and I know that Emina will not be 
easily overcome.” 

“It can make little difference to me,” said Charles. “ Of course 
I could die happier if I knew that Zebra would be free from the 
tyrant’s power ; but I must die at all events.” 

“ You are not dead yet, and something tells me that if you dic 
by Mohammed’s hand, I shall keep you company. Yet I have a 
hope of life, and the same ground that founds my hope may found 
a hope for you.” 

The Christian knight looked into the face of the Moor, and the 
longer he looked the more he became puzzled. For the time he 
forgot the prison he was in, and the doom that hung over him. 

“ Abdalla,” he said, as he once more sat down upon his stone 
bench, “tell me who and what you are ?” 

“T am a prisoner like yourself.” 

* But I would know more than that.” 

“I have no more to tell.” 


“ You trifle with me.” 

“T should trifle with myself, were I to tell you more. I am 
under knightly oath to keep all you have not already heard.” 

“Then tell me the ground of your hope of escape.” 

“Even there you must let me hope for you. Think me not 
unkind, Charles of Leon, but I cannot tell you more. ’Tis 
strange our destinies should thus run together. You a Christian 
—Ia Moor. Yet, sir knight, that gentle maiden—the fair Zehra 
—unwittingly holds both our destinies in her hands.” 

“ Hold, Moor,” uttered Charles, as Abdalla moved as if to turn 
away, “‘ you are some kin of Zehra’s.” 

“ She is a Christian by birth.” 

“T know it.” 

“ Tam a Moor.” 

Charles of Leon looked half doubtingly upon his companion. 

“Which part of my assertion puzzles you?” asked Abdalla, 
with a smile. 

“That you are a Moor.” 

“Ah. And where runs suspicion now ?” 

“IT know rot; but yet I doubt if you be a Moor.” 

“Do not my form and feature show it?” 

“Forms and features are accommodating.” 

“ But my complexion.” 

“T have seen you disguised.” 

“That was to escape detection. I, too, have seen you disguised.” 

“ Only in garb.” 

Abdalla smiled. 

At this moment Tarik opened the door. 

“ Abdalla, your time is up.” 

“Take courage,” whispered the Moor. “If I live you shall 
live, too—provided Mohammed does not change his mind and put 
you to the block before his marriage.” 

“Come,” repeated Tarik. 

Again Charles of Leon was left alone; but he had more food 
for reflection than before. He did really doubt whether the strange 
man who had just left him wasa Moor. But when that doubt 
was entertained he was no nearer to a solution of the mystery 
than before. He had only tangled the intricate web into a knot 
more tenacious than ever, and he had to satisfy himself to let cir- 
cumstances untie it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HEART’S SACRIFICE. 


Days had been passing away, and a week had elapsed since 
Zehra was arrested in her flight and brought back to the house of 
Ben Hamed. She had been sick—very sick, and at times she 
had almost lost herself in the delirium of her misery and disap- 
pointment. It was well for the maiden that she had seen one 
whom she had really loved, or her own hand might have put a 
stop to the tide of earthly affairs ; but the love that had been kin- 
dled in her bosom had left a spark of light, so the darkness was 
not so utter as before. That generous spark gave her life, and 
while all else of earth was gloomy and unpromising, she could 
turn to that and feel that even for her there might be somewhat 
of joy—joy in memory if in nothing else. She had loved, and 
she had been loved in return. Her heart had entered upon its 
gentle mission, the flowers of her soul’s affections had richly blos- 
somed, and though they might now be crushed by the foot of ty- 
ranny, yet they shed a fragrance for her. Her sorrow was as deep 
as before, but not so bitter; her misery was as much, but not so 
keen; she had a joy mingled in her life-cup. 

Ben Hamed entered her room and ordered the attendant to 
withdraw. He was still weak from the effects of the wounds he 
had received at the hands of the Christian knight, and his coun- 
tenance showed that he had endured much suffering. 

“‘Zehra,” he said, as he sank down upon the ottoman, “ your 
strange freak of disobedience had well nigh caused the death of 
both of us; but I can almost forgive you since I know that the 
Christian seduced you away.” 

“ Lay not the charge to him,” uttered the maiden, with much 
energy. “It was no work of his. If you would attach blame to 
the act, then know that the blame is mine. Charles of Leon 
would only have saved me—” 

“Stop, Zehra. Let not the king hear you speak thus, for I 
have assured him that by false words and foul devices the Chris 
tian did beguile thee. The king is willing to believe this out of 
his love for thee, and woe be to you and me if he learns to the 
contrary.” 

“ Why should you tell Mohammed this ?” 

“For your own good. You are not yet wholly lost, for the 
king can yet be kind to thee if you but cross him not again, and 
he believes not that you have been willingly false to him.” 

* False to him! ©, what a thing of senseless stone you would 
make me. False to him? ©, wretchedness! Why not accuse 
me of being false to Mahound’s satan !” 

Ben Hamed started back aghast. 

“ Zehra,” he said, “ your brain is turned. This speech comes 
not from thyself.” 

“It comes from what you have made me. 
spect to the Prophet.” 

“ But you meant disrespect to the king.” 

“Yes; for I loathe him.” 

“ Let him not know of it. Beware how you breathe such a 
thought to him. He will not brook it. O, curse the day that 


I meant no disre- 


brought the Christian dog to Granada. But he shall rue it, 
though.” 

“ You will not dare to harm him.” 

“ Whom ?” 

“ Charles of Leon.” 


“Not dare? He dies the death !” 

“O, no! no!” 

“ He does !” 

“No! no! He shall not die!” 

Mohammed has sworn it.” 

Zehra started to her feet and gazed wildly into Ben Hamed’s 
face. 

_ “Do you mean this thing?” she uttered, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Do you mean that the king will kill Charles of Leon ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Then listen.” ‘The maiden raised herself to her full height, 
and gazed steadily upon the alcalde. Her eyes burned with an 
intense fire, and her every feature told of the fearful struggle that 
was working within. “Listen,” she said. “If Charles of Leon 
dies by order of the king, then I, too, will bid farewell to earth ! 
Tell the king this ; and tell him, too, that Zehra will not fail in 
her promise.” 

Ben Hamed was awe-struck by the appearance of the noble- 
hearted girl. He could not comprehend the soul that gave birth 
to such a spirit, but yet he could not entirely escape its magic 
power. 

‘« You are surely wild,” he at length said; but he spoke half 
unconsciously as he still gazed upon the girl. 

“Tam calm, Ben Hamed—calm. As calm as the fearful still- 
ness that follows the dread quaking of earth after cities have been 
swallowed up by the gaping fiend !” 

Ben Hamed instinctively moved farther away from the speaker. 
Her eyes seemed to burn him, and he trembled as he met her look. 

“Go tell this to Mohammed ; and then tell him that his people 
will love him better after they have gased upon the cold corses of 
his victims.” 

“Hush, my child. Go seek your rest. Your sufferings have 
made you mad. Mohammed shall wait till you are better. Go 
to your couch.” 

“ Ben Hamed, you mistake me. 
soberly and asI feel.” =‘ 

“Hush. Sit thee down, Zehra. I know you are wild and un- 
conscious. You will be better ere long.” 

“ Ah, sir, you know me not. There is no frenzy here—nought 
but earnest truth.” 

“T’ll not believe it. You would not throw away your life. It 
is not natural for one to whom the future holds out such induce- 
ments.” 

Zehra covered her face with her hands, and sank back upon her 
seat. She knew that she could die with her Christian lover, but 
when the thought came upon her of how much happier she could 
be to live with him on earth, she felt a degree of sadness that 
overcame her. 

**T will tell Mohammed to wait,” added Ben Hamed. 
tell him that you are ill.” 

“Wait!” repeated Zehra. 

“Yes, for he is anxious about you.” 

* And how is he anxiotis ?” the maiden asked, in a low, whis- 
pering tone. 

“For your wel 

“ He wants me at the Alhambra.” 

“ Yes—as soon as you are well.” 

“ Then Heaven grant that health may never know me again 
on earth.” 

“That is a foolish prayer, for you are nearly well now.” 

“ And’ Mohammed means to make me his wife as soon as 
possible ?” 

“Yes. Your own conduct has made him so resolve.” 

“ Ben Hamed,” asked Zehra, in a deep, nervous whisper, “ when 
does the king mean to put the Christian to death ?” 

“ Not until after his nuptials.” 

* Are you sure of this ?” 

The alcalde hesitated. The thought flashed upon him that he 
might now deceive Zehra, and bend her more easily to his wishes. 

“I will tell you a secret, Zehra. The king will hold Charles 
of Leon until you are his wife, and then, if you please him by 
your conduct, he will let the Christian £9; but if you are stubborn 
the knight dies.” 

“ You are deceiving me.” 

“No. In truth 1am not. Such is the king’s determination. 
So it lays in your power to destroy, or free, the Christian.” 

Zehra looked earnestly upon Ben Hamed, but she could read 
nothing in his countenance. The thing was not impossible, and 
she could not think that, with all his hardness of heart, the alcalde 
would lie to her in this. 

“JI would not hasten you beyond your strength,” continued 
Ben Hamed, with consummate art, ‘but the king is anxious, and 
though his anger towards the Christian may slumber now, it only 
slumbers beneath the power of his love for you. Should he find 
you obstinate, you know what would be the result. This is the 
truth. Your own heart must guide you now. If the Christian is 
an innocent man it lies in your power to save him. But I need 
tell you no more.” 

«« When, when does Mohammed wish me for his wife ?”’ 

“Now—as soon as possible.” 

“ And the Christian—where is he ?” 

“Tn the prison.” , 

“Q, if you deceive me in this, may the pains of torture be ever 
yours. May you never again know rest, or taste the sweets of 
life.” 

“T cannot deceive you thus.” 

Ben Hamed spoke with a steady, firm voice, though his eyes 
fell beneath the gaze of the being he was deceiving. 

“T will go!” 

Zechra spoke, and sunk back upon her couch. Those simple 


I am not mad, but I speak 


“T will 
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words had required the whole power of her soul in their utterance, 
and when they were spoken she could say no more. Ben Hamed 
stood over her and asgured her that she should not go until she 
was wholly recovered ; but she heeded him not. He spoke words 
that he meant for comfort, but she knew not what he said. He 
asked her to be calm, but she answered only with tears and groans. 

When Zehra was alone she arose to her feet and pressed her 
hands upon her bosom. Her face was white as marble, and even 
the veins seemed to have lost their purple flood. 

“‘O, Charles of Leon, to save thee I will make the sacrifice. I 
will not die. I will live; and even while I feel the serpent coil 
his loathsome folds about me I will be happy with the thought 
that I am saving thee. O! ’tis a cruel fate for us both, but thou 
shalt live, and I will joy in thy freedom. We may never meet 
again but in heaven.” 

The unhappy girl’s hands fell to her side, and then, as they 
convulsively met upon her marble brow, she sunk down upon the 
ottoman where Ben Hamed had sat, and she murmured the name 
of him she would save. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR EXCHANGE. 


Tus knight of Leon had seen a week of dull monotony in his 
Granadan prison. He had asked the man who brought him his 
food how long he was to remain there, and he had asked Tarik, 
too, but he gained no answer to his inquiry save that of ignorance. 

Tarik was sitting alone in his office—a small room in the lower 
story of the prison—early in the morning, when he was aroused 
from his meditations by the entrance of an old dervish. The old 
man’s brow was Wrifkled and weather-beaten, and his unshorn 
face bore a wild, luxuriant growth of white beard. He stooped 
in his gait, and his trembling hands bore a steel-pointed staff, 
with which he aided his weak steps. 

“A blessing upon thee, son!” pronounced the dervish, as he 
leaned heavily upon his staff. 

“*T thank thee,” returned Tarik, with a feeling of reverence. 

-“Jailor, you have a prisoner here whom I would see.” 

“‘ His name ?” 

“ He is a Christian, but I know not his name, nor do I know 
whence he comes; but I hear he is a brave man, and one well 
read in the science of the world. Such a Christian I have longed 
to see. I would converse with him upon his religion.” 

*« And suppose he should make a Christian of you ?” 

“Allah forbid!” uttered the dervish, with holy horror, “I 
will sooner bring him to the fold of the faithful.” 

“I know not that I should do wrong to let yo@go to him.” 

“* Allah forbid that you should overstep your duty at my behest. 
If it would be wrong, let me go unsatisfied away; but if it would 
be right, I would see him, and converse with him. Perhaps ’tis 
not his fault he is an infidel, and glory be to Allah and his Prophet 
if one like him shall be converted. Shall I go?” 

“T cannot refuse you.” : 

“ Thanks, good jailor.” 

“Give me your arm, and I will lead you.” 

“No. Lead the way, and I will follow. Old age has not yet 
unmanned me, though the hand of time bears heavily upon me.” 

Tarik looked kindly upon the old man, and turning towards a 
heavy door that opened into the prison he bade him follow. 

“Whence comes the Christian?” asked the dervish, as he 
worked his way slowly up the stone stairs that led to the second 
story of the prison. 

“From Leon,” returned Tarik. 

“ And his name?” 

“Charles, Count of Valladolid.” 

“A goodly title he hath. Is he so brave as I have heard ?” 

“Too brave to be at large in Granada. Herc is the door. Go 
in, and I will call for thee when your stay has been reasonable.” 


Tarik opened the door as he spoke, and merely looking in to 
see that all was right, he closed it again after the dervish had 
passed through. 

Charles looked up, and he wondered as he saw his strange 
visitor. - 

“ Allah bless and serve thee !” uttered the dervish. 

The knight made no reply. 

“ They tell me thou art a brave knight. Ah, I see the fire in 
thine eyes now. I have come to save thee.” 

“To save me!” echoed Charles, starting up from his seat. 

“ From the pains of the unbeliever in the world to come, I 
will teach thee of our holy Prophet.” 

“Cease, old man. Go your way,” said the knight, sinking 
back upon his seat. “I want none of your religion. I have 
already seen enough of it to make me loathe it. It may do for 
those whose minds can never get above the trash of selfishness, 
but I want none of it.” 

“ Bravely spoken! By San Dominic, sir Charles, but you 
speak wonderful well.” 

“Pedro!” uttered the knight, starting to his feet, while his 
heart leaped wildly in his bosom. 

“Pedro Bambino, at your service,” returned the faithful esquire, 
as he shook himself out of his bent position and cut a variety of 
fantastic movements. 

“ God bless thee! I would press thee to my bosom, but you 
sec I cannot. I had mistaken you, Pedro; for I suspected you 
of cowardice.” 

‘No, no—there is none of that in Pedro Bambino. I saw the 
state of things, and I knew I could be of more use to you as Iam 
now than were I lodged in prison.” 

“T see it all now. But your disguise, my faithful fellow—how 
gained you such a victory over your own self ?”’ 


“ This dress—this beard—this staff, and a judicious touch of 
paint by way of wrinkles, did it all. But there’s no time to lose. 
It will all fit you.” 

“ Fit me, Pedro ?”’ 

“ Yes—and I have paint, too, for the wrinkles.” 

“Do you mean that you have come to change places with me?” 

“Most assuredly. For what else should I come? You shall 
go, and I will stay.” 

“No, Pedro—I cannot do that.” 

“But you must.” 

“Tcannot. I love you for your kindness, but I cannot accept 
the sacrifice you would make.” 

“Nonsense! Do you know that they mean to kill you ?” 

“So they have threatened, but I do not believe they will dare 
to do it.” 

“Let your mind be easy on that point, for I know they will 
dare to do it, and I think they have set a no very distant day for 
the deed. You have commanded me as you pleased, and I have 
obeyed ; now I am going to command, and you must obey.” 

“ Do you suppose, Pedro, that I should feel like a man among 
men were I to let you die for me? How should I tell the tale— 
that I feared a death that you boldly met for me ?” 

“No, no—they will not kill me. I am not afiaid to die; but I 
know I shall not die if you leave me here. . It is not me they 
want.” 

“Nevertheless they will be revenged on you if they find you 
here.” 

“No; I will tell them such a story as will prevent it. I will 
tell them that you made me do this—that I only came to bid you 
farewell, and that you made me stop in your place.” 

“ Ah, that would be a flimsy tale.” 

“Then I will tell them something else. At any rate, you know 
I shall stand more chance than you will, for you the king has 
determined to kill.” 

“No, Pedro.” 

“ Remember your friends in happy Leon—remember that old 
woman whom you call mother—and that bright-eyed, happy crea- 
ture who calls you brother ; and then remember—” 

“Stop, Pedro.” ~ 

“ Remember the sweet maiden whom the Moors tore from you.” 

“She is lost.” 

“Not yet, my master. She is not yet with the king; but she 
will be if you remain here.” 

“T ought not to leave you here.” 

“Every principle of right and duty tells you to the contrary. 
Zehra is yet with Ben Hamed—she has been sick. The king 
only awaits her recovery. Come, my master.” 

“ But my irons.” 

“T have the means to cast them off. Come, hasten, before the 
jailor returns.” 

“Can I do this ?” 

“ Shall I go alone to Leon and tell your poor old mother—” 

“Stop, stop, Pedro. You have conquered. I will obey you.” 

“Bless you, bless you, my master. I am happy now.” 

As the faithful man thus spoke, he threw his arms about the 
neck of the knight and blessed him again. 

“ Let us haste, now,” he uttered, as he drew forth a small packet 
from his bosom. ‘‘ There is no time to lose.” 


Pedro had provided himself with all the necessary implements 
for the accomplishment of the object he had in view, and he set 
to work upon his master’s irons in a manner that proved him to 
understand the business. The manacles were first taken from the 
wrists, and then the shackles fell from the feet. Nothing was 
broken, but the parts were all left so that they could be put to- 
gether again as before? 

“ Now for a change of dress,” said the honest esquire. ‘Taste 
thee, my master! San Jago, but the dervish will become you 
well.” 

Charles of Leon proceeded to divest himself of his garments, 
but it was done with a slowness that showed he was not wholly 
satisfied to leave his servant behind. 

“ My garments will be too long for you, Pedro.” 

“ No—I shall sit me quietly down when the jailor comes.” 

“ But Tarik will notice that I am taller than you were.” 

“No, he wont. You can bend yourself up till you will be as 
short as I was. Here, on with this gown. There! You look 
like another person already. Now for this wig and beard, and 
then I’ll paint the wrinkles for you.”, 

As soon as the knight was thus metamorphosed, Pedro drew a 
piece of paint and a pencil from his bosom, and placed the age 
marks upon his master’s brow in such a manner as to defy detec: 
tion except upon the closest scrutiny. When this was done he 
called for the knight to help him on with the irons. 


“OQ, Pedro, I cannot do this,” uttered Charles, as he lifted the 
heavy shackles in his hand. “Give me back my dress and I will 
myself remain,” 

“ Help me on with the irons, I say. This is no time for dally- 
ing. The jailor may come and find us in the midst of our work, 
and then we should both be in for it. Quick, sir Chayles---there 
is no time to lose.” 

_ The knight obeyed, but it was Yeluctantly. Pedro, however, 
was all assurance. . He showed no far, byt he seemed to be made 
really happy by what he was doing. 

“ There—now all ig dove,” said. he, as he zattled his chains and 
sat down upon the stone bench. © “ San Dominic, sir Charles, but 
these fit me better than they did you ; ‘and you make a graver 
looking dervish than I digi—upon my faith you dq.” ; 

Charles gazed into the {ace of his esquire with a look of tearful 
gratitude, but he was too full, of feeling to, 

“Do not fear for me,” Pedro continyed, ‘I feel sure that no 


harm will come to me. Some way will be opened for my escape 
from this place.” 

“T fear that is beyond hope, Pedro.” 

“T think not. I have all the implements necessary to freeing 
myself, and I marked well the walls as I came in. Tarik places 
more confidence upon these stout irons than he does upon the se- 
curity of his dungeons; and well he may, for no one, unaided, 
could overcome them. Now if you get clear, which way shall you 
move ?” 

“T know not.” 

“Let it be directly for Saint Lorenzo, and if I escape I will 
join you there.” . 

“But Zehra! I cannot leave her, Pedro.” 

“She is now beyond our reach. For life’s sake, sir Charles, 
do not think of escaping with her. I know your feelings, but 
something must be sacrificed. If you make an attempt to reach 
her it may be the worse for both of you.” 

“0O, I cannot leave her, Pedro.” 

“But you must. Do not throw away the life you may gain.” 

“ Heaven knows I should almost—” 

“—sh! Here comes the jailor. Now on to Saint Lorenzo. 
Wait for me there, and perhaps I may overtake you. There— 
God bless you, my master, and if we never meet again, you will 
not forget poor Pedro Bambino.” 

Charles of Leon pressed the hand of his faithful servant, but 
tears alone spoke his thoughts. 

“Mind and let your voice tremble as mine did. Bear up, now. 
Courage.” 

The door opened as Pedro spoke, and Tarik entered. 

“‘ Have you finished yet?” he asked. 

“Yes,” returned Charles. 

“T can almost love your Prophet; but yet I think I shall die a 
Christian,” said Pedro, imitating the voice of his master. 

Charles of Leon placed his trembling hand upon the head of his 
follower, and there it rested for a single moment. Then he turned 
silently away, and bending low down, as if with physical infirmi- 
ties, he followed Tarik from the dungeon. 

In the office the dervish was requested to sit down and rest, but 
he declined. Tarik looked into his face, but he never mistrusted 
that his prisoner was hidden beneath that garb. Charles felt a 
new confidence as he saw that he passed so easily, and with a 
kind blessing upon the jailor, he stepped into the street. 

For several moments the knight stood and reflected upon the 
course he should pursue. His heart turned towards the dwelling 
of Ben Hamed, but his head said “Saint Lorenzo.” When he 
moved on, however, it was towards the Darro, but he had decided 
upon no ultimate course. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THINGS LOOK DARK. 


“ WeLL,” uttered Pedro Bambino, as soon as he was safely 
alone, “here Iam.” I know my master well. Now, had I told 
him J meant to have escaped when first I entered, he wouldn’t 
have given up his chains. No; he’d have wanted my tools t> 
make his own escape ; but I knew him better. Sir Charles isa 
wonderful man with open fight, but he’s too hot by far for schem- 
ing Now let us look. San Dominic, I think that hole will let 
this body of mine easily through, if I can but get that bar out of 
the way. But easy, Pedro, you’ve been in prison before this. 
The Frenchman makes stronger places than this, but I’ve seen 
you make your way through them ere this. It must be a strong 
place that holds Pedro Bambino against his will.” 

The day passed slowly away—dinner and supper were brought 
to the prisoner, but the exchange that had taken place was not 
noticed. As soon as it was dark Pedro commenced his opera- 
tions. The irons he easily removed from his feet and hands, 
and then he produced a simple apparatus by which he struck a 
light upon the prepared wick of a small waxen taper. From the 
bundle he had concealed in his bosom he drew forth a variety of 
implements that were the inventions of his own genius. 

First he produced a stout steel hook, or “ crow-bill,” to which 
was affixed a long wire that was worked into loops at short dis- 
tances apart. This hook Pedro skilfully threw over the sill of 
the small window, and it fixed itself securely upon the outer cor- 
ner of the stone. He then produced a sharp, small, file-like saw, 
and placing his feet in the loops of the wire that hung down from 
the hook, he easily made his way up to the window, and after 
some perseverance he succeeded in removing the iron bar. The 
way was now open, and gathering his implements together, Pedro 
tied them up and placed therh in his bosom—all excepting the 
hook and looped wire. 

Beneath the dervish’s garb the esquire had worn a scanty 
Moorish costume—a sort of harlequin’s dress—and ere he left the 
cell he threw off the clothing of his master. Then he blew out 
his taper, and ascended ta the sill of the window. He listened, 
but he heard no sound of any one below, and removing his hook 
upon the opposite side of the sill he let’the wire fall upon the out 
side, and then descended to the basement of the prison yard. His 
hook he then jerked away from its hold, and by its means he 
scaled the outer wall. No sentry interrupted him, nor did he 
see any one in his way. As he found himself safe without the 
prison walls he folded his simple wire-ladder together, and then 

uickly away. 
Pedro, as he got at a respectable 
distance from the Moorish prison. ‘“ Now God grant that I may 
overtake my master. I do not think he would have remained in 

e city.” 
en murmuring to himself, Pedro made his way towards the 
northern gates. No objection was' made to his passing out, and 
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his heart was lighter when he found himself without the city; but 
he felt not safe while within sight of the Moorish capital, and with 
eager steps he hastened on. Before midnight he reached the 
Guadix bridge, and as he crossed over he stopped a moment to 
study upon his course. 

“The Jaen road is the shortest—the El Ajo the safest. I think 
Sir Charles would have taken the latter.” 

“ Pedro,” spoke a voice, that seemed to come from a clump of 
low mulberries near the river. 

“San Jago!” uttered the esquire. 

“ No—it’s your master, good Pedro.” 

In a moment more Charles of Leon stepped forth. He still” 
wore the dervish’s dress, but he stood upright in it. It was too 
dark to distinguish countenances, but between the master and 
man there could be no mistake. 

“God be praised that I find you safe, at all events,” fervently 
ejaculated Pedro. “But why are you no farther than this?” 

“ Ah, Pedro, ’tis hard for me to leave Granada, even now ; but 
while you were behind, the thing seemed impossible. Never was 
a mortal so lonely as I have been to-day. It seemed as s though 
the earth itself had deserted me.” 

“ Well, we are together now, and now let us hasten on.” 

“ Pedro, I cannot go.” 

“ And why not?” 

Zebra.” 

“ You know that is impossible.” 

“ But upon my knightly oath did I swear to bring her safe out 
of Granada.” 

“ And yet you know you cannot. Why throw away your life 
for nothing ?” 

“You may go on, Pedro; but I must return. I got as far as 
here ; but here my heart smote me, and I'stopped. Zehra is suf- 
fering, and I may yet save her. The thing is not impossible. Go 
on, Pedro, but I cannot.” 

The honest esquire was puzzled and deeply annoyed. 

“You will go with me,” he said at length. 

“'No—I shall return to Granada.” 

“ Then, sir Charles, I shall bear you company.” 

“ But suppose I should forbid it ?” 

“ Then I should disobey you.” 

The knight was silent. 

“ Listen to me for a moment, sir Charles,” continued Pedro. 
“Jt is madness for you to think of this thing. You have done 
all that man could do, and more than many would have done ; 
and for the present you must rest where you are. What would 
you do to return to the city now? That dress you wear will be- 
tray youin a moment. You can gain none other, for ere morn- 
ing the news will be out of your escape. There is not an eye in. 
Granada that would not recognize you. Your first step within the 
gates of the city would be a signal for your arrest. And what 
can you do for Zehra? Look at it, my master, and tell maif your 
further interposition would not be dangerous to her? O, can you 
not see that it would be worse than madness ?” 

“ What can I do?” 

_ “Keep straight on for the north, and when once there perhaps 
King John will aid you.” 

For some moments Charles was silent. He saw, and was 
gradually compelled to confess, that Pedro spoke the truth. Cir- 
cumstances placed it beyond his power to return untaken to the 
city of Granada, and reason overcame his blindness. 

“ Pedro,” he said, “I will go with you; but, O God! the cup 
is a bitter one. Zehra! Zehra! would I could save thee, even at 
the risk of life; but Heaven knows I cannot !” 

The esquire moved close to his master and gazed kindly into 
his face. 

“Sir Charles, there are those in Leon who love you.” 

“Peace, good Pedro. You know nothing of what I suffer. 
But move on. If we go we had better make all haste.” 

“So we will; and perhaps we may find horses ere long.” 

Twice Charles of Leon hesitated as though he would have 
turned back, but at length he nerved himself to the task, and with 
quick steps but a heavy heart, he kept up by the side of his at- 
tendant. 

“‘ Sir Charles,” said Pedro, as they entered the wood, “do you 
know I think that Abdalla had something to do with your capture?” 

“‘ Ah,” uttered the knight, starting with interest at the sound of 
that name. 

“Yes. Some one must have told of our movements, else how 
could such a party have been turned out at once after us ?”’ 

“The alcalde had plenty of men ready at his bidding, and he 
might have detected Zehra’s escape in time to have given pursuit 
as he did.” 


“ So he is, Pedro; but he’s safe in prison now.” 

“Eh? In prison ?” 

Yes.” 

“Did you see him there ?” 

“Yes. The jailor allowed him to come into my apartment; 
and he talked very strangely about affairs, too.” 

“What did he say? What did he tell you?” asked Pedro. 

“ His whole thoughts were upon Zehra.” 

“ But would he tell you nothing of himself?” 

“No. He only spoke of Zehra; and he said that in her fate 
he had a deep interest. He said, too, that his fate and my own 
might centre in her.” 

“San Dominic !” 

“I doubt whether he be a Moor.” 

“A Moor!” cried Pedro, stopping short beneath the weight of 
thought that had possessed him. 


“T think he is not,” repeated Charles. 

“ When did he say he was imprisoned ?” 

“On the very night he met us in the street. Or, before morn- 
ing, at least.” 

“San Dominic !” 

“ What think you, Pedro?” 

“San Dominic, my master, Abdalla is a strange man, but yet, 
I think, a Moor.” 

“But do you suspect an ad 

The night wind played with the thick foliage, and the ar 
that Pedro spoke in reply were borne away upon its bosom, but 
the knight of Leon caught them, and he gazed into Pedro’s face 
in wonder. His own mind ran back into the history of the past, 
and he thought carefully upon what he had heard. An exclama- 
tion burst from his lips, and once more he moved on; but it was 
a long time before he spoke to his esquire again. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BLOW. 


Tue heavy lamps that hung in the great Court of Lions—the 
most magnificent apartment of the Alhambra—were half lighted, 


jand at the head of the hall the Moslem king. He was pat- 
"ting his wees t nervously upon the pavement, and 
ever ae Mave band would settle with a sort of convulsive 


ot cae Against one of the massive marble 
lions Ben Hamed. A look of anxiety. was upon his fea- 
tures, and he watched the movements of the monarch with more 
than ordinary interest. Several of the royal attendants were 
standing about the place, and they, too, looked anxiously upon 
the king. 

“Ah, Ben Hamed,” said Mohammed, “I think your fair 
daughter likes this Christian knight.” 

“ Not with maiden love, sire. She only likes him because he 
would have borne her away from you.” 

“ By Allah! the dog needs to die !” 

“He must die,” ventured Ben Hamed, in an insinuating tone. 
“ Would you have borne such insult from a Moor ?”’ 

“No!” 

“ He has slain three of our knights.” 

“ He shall die !” 

“ And soon, too,” added the alcalde, with a look of triumph. 

“ Ay,” returned the king. 

“Why not to-night?” Ben Hamed asked, moving nearer to 
the king, and speaking in a trembling tone. 

Mohammed sirode half way down the hall and back again. 

“ Ben Hamed,” he said, stopping near the alcalde, “ you have 
some end to answer in this.” 

“Only such as may benefit you, sire. Allah knows I owe thee 
much.” 

“Tn truth you do.” 

“ And by this will I in part make the payment.” 

“By what ” 

“ By urging the hecessity of destroying the Christian.” 

judgment is just.” 

“But I will have his head as a present for my bride if she prove 
restive.” 

“A Christian’s head will keep, sire.” 

“ How long will it keep, think you, Ben Hamed, ere it will be- 
gin to go back to its native dust ?” 

“ If taken off to-night it will keep till long after your nuptials.” 

“ Think ye so?” 

“Most surely.” 

“T have a mind to try the experiment.” 

The king had been speaking in a half unconscious mood, his 
thought seeming to wander about other matters; but as the last 
sentence fell from his lips he aroused himself and gazed fixedly 
upon the alcalde. 

“By Allah!” he continued, “I have a mind to try it.” 

Ben Hamed could not conceal his satisfaction. 

“Our laws make it death for the Christian who shall force away 
one of our people,” said the king, half to himself. ‘‘ Charles of 
Leon knew this, and yet he would snatch away my bride. Allah ! 
The Christian’s time has come. Husam Ben Abbas, go you to 


oner. Let it be done at once.” 

“T go, sire,” returned a Moslem knight, who started up from 
one of the pedestals. 

“ Hold, Husam. 
bring me word.” 

Ben Abbas bowed assent and withdrew. 

“Now, Ben Hamed,” continued the monarch, “ the Christian’s 
business is settled, On the 
her home here.” 


* She will be.” 

“ She had better.” 

“ Yet, sire, it would be well not to let 
the Christian’s death.” 

“Hal” 

“Not that she bears him any love, sire; but you know the na- 
ture of one like her. *T'would move her to misery to see a beast 
suffer. There is no need that she should know of this—at least, 
for the present.” 

“ Well, well—I have no desire to annoy her.” 

As the king thus spoke he commenced to pace the hall. Ben 
Hamed was too lame to walk easily, so he stood and watched his 


the prison and bid Tarik to take off the head of his Christian pris- 


monarch. All thet he at present desired seemed to have been 


Half an hour had passed away, when. Husam Ben Abbas re- 
turned. 

“You're soon back, Ben Abbas,” said the king. “Tarik has 
been quick with his work. Upon my faith, Husam, does it affect 
you so to see a man die?” 

“T’ve seen no one die, sire.” 

“ Ah—so you took Tarik’s word for it, I suppose.” 

“ There was no one to kill.” 

“No one to kill? I said the Christian! I meant Charles of 
Leon !” 

“ Surely, sire; but Charles of Leon is not there.” 

“Not there! Did Tarik tell thee so?’ 

“ He did.” 

“Then he lies! The Christian dog is there. Go back and 
bid the jailor that he produce him.” 

“ Sire, the prisoner has escaped.” 

“Escaped !” echoed the king, springing forward and selaing 
Ben Abbas by the arm. “Now, by the holy Prophet, lie not to 
me! Escaped, say you?” 

“Yes, sire. I went with Tarik to the Christian’s dungeon, but 
no Christian was there. The iron bar of the window had been 
cut off, and the prisoner was gone.” 

The king let go his hold upon Husam’s arm and started back 
aghast. 

“Gone !”’ he uttered. “Then he must have had help.” 

“So he may have had. Tarik let an ol dervish into the prison, 
and he thinks he may have done the mischief.” 


“ Go, Ben Abbas, and tell Tarik that his own life shall be the 
forfeit if the prisoner comes not back,” shouted Mohammed, as 
he strode nervously across the hall. “Ben Hamed, hasten you 
and look to your daughter. By the powers of Heaven, the dog 
shall not escape me. He must have fled to the north. Mah- 
moud, off with thee to the Alcanaza, and have the signals ready 
for earliest daylight. Let the signals be made for Jaen and El 
Ajo that no traveller be allowed to pass from the south. Hold! 
How far reach our signals now ?” 

“To our northern frontier,” returned he whom the king had 
called Mahmoud. 


“Then thou shalt take charge of the signals. ©, Allah, give 
me back my prisoner. Let him be once more in my power and 
he lives not to escape again. Ho, there! Where are my officers ?”” 

At this bidding a number of attendants stepped forward from 
among the marble statues and pillars. 

-“To horse at once!” shouted Mohammed. “Call up the 
guard, and set off. Stop at the prison and obtain from Tarik a 
description of the dervish, and then for the north. Spare not 
your beasts. Off, now. Let not a man on the road escape your 
attention.” 

The officers withdrew, and the king had thought himself alone, 
when his eye fell upon a female who stood against one of the pil- 
lars near him. 

** Who is there ?” 

“ Your wife.” 

“Emina?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what seek ye ?” 

“My husband.” 

“Then now that you have found him you can retire.” 

“Not so fast, my lord,” returned Emina, moving a step towards 
the king. “I have come to speak with thee. I have come once 
more to beg of thee that thou wilt have compassion on me. Mo- 
hammed, thou wilt not take to thy bosom another wife to take 
precedence of me.” 

“Go seek thine own apartments, Emina, and leave me to 
myself.” 

“ Answer me, Mohammed. I know the Christian has escaped, 
and that you will try to recapture him. Of that you can do as 
you please; but, O, let me warn you not to move farther in your 
designs respecting Ben Hamed’s daughter.” 

“What! would you threaten me ?” 

“No, my lord. Only would I warn thee. There’s danger you 
cannot see. Give o’er this work—let Zehra alone—and all shall 
be well with you.” 

“Get thee gone! Away, Emina—else it shall pot be well with 
thee.” 

“0, Mohammed, I implore thee !” 

“ Out! I say.” 

“ Not until you have answered me.” 

“ Zehra shall be as I have chosen, and that, too, ere two more 
suns have rolled over us,” 

“ Then the worst be thine.” _ 

The king was maddened, and springing quickly forward he 
struck Emina upon the cheek. 

“There! now get thee gone,” he gasped.: 

Emina started back as she received the blow, and she turned as 
pale as the marble that was grouped about her. She did not 
speak, bat with step was firm as iron she turned from 
the king’s presence. 

“ Fool!” murmured Mohammed ; and when the woman’s form 
had disappeared, he sought his own couch. He did not think he 
wasafool! — 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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AUSTRALIAN SCENES. 

On the page herewith we present three interesting 
Australia, relative to the earlier history of Adelaide. 
nies of Australia occupy at this time a very important share of 

ublic attention, To the rich equally with the peor—to the cap- 
ist as well as the impoverished emigrant, a correct knowledge 

of their state is valuable. Few colonies possess greater capabilities 
‘for the residence of a great and enterprising community. Even if 
ld had not been discovered in Australia, the 

d would, at no distant day, have attracted 

the attention of the world, from its rapidly in- 
creasing population, its great resources, and its 
extending commerce. Bearing on this subject, 
we gather some interesting facts from a valuable 
statistical article in the Boston Journal. Found- 
ed but little more than half a cen since, and 
having a population, prior to the discovery of 
gold, of less than four hundred thousand, the im- 
rts of Australia amounted during the year end- 

g March, 1851, to £3,301,595, and its exports 
to £3,603,696—equalling the commerce of Can- 
ada, with its million of inhabitants. The princi- 
or article of export from the Australian colonies 

its mineral wealth was discovered, was 

wool, of which, in 1840, the amount of 7,668,960 
samc was exported, which, at fifteen pence ster- 
ing currency per pound, would give £479,310 as 
the value of the export of this single staple. In 
1846 the export had increased to -21,865,270 
pounds, which at the same valuation would yield 
£1,365,579. It is probable that there was a large 
annual increase in the export of wool down to 
the period of the disco of gold. Besides 
wool, sperm and whale oil, live stock, salted and 
ere meats, timber and tallow figure largely 
the table of exports from Australia. It is 
probable that cotton, flax, hemp, and many other 
valuable products, would have been raised and 
exported to a considerable extent within a few 
years, if the gold discoveries had not interrupted 
the extension of agricultural productions. Aus- 
tralia is very favorably situated for carrying on the whale fishery, 
and several colonial vessels are engaged in that branch of indus- 
try. Many American whalers, from what is called the middle 
und, annually put into the port of Sydney to refit. The num- 

rt of whale ships engaged in this fishery in 1848, in connection 
with New South Wales, was mee te viz., thirty-seven foreign, 
three British, twenty-four coloni Ship building promises to be 
an important branch of the productive interest of the colon 
its affairs become settled. From 1834 to 1849, a period o 


views of 
The colo- 


when 


years, 325 vessels were built in the colony. They were mostly 
small, however, being adapted merely to the coasting trade. The 
imports, up to the time of the gold discovery, were principally 
from Great Britain, and were mostly of clothing, cotton, linen and 
silk goods, hardware, iron and steel, provisions, machinery and 
jewe , amounting to some five or six millions of dollars annual- 
bs Since the period when attention was turned to the exploration 

r gold, a great change has taken place in the imports as well as 
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the exports. Mining materials, provisions, and all the articles to 
supply the wants of the gold digger will hereafter form an impor- 
tant feature in the table of imports, and gold to the amount of 
ten to fifteen millions of pounds annually will probably figure 
hereafter in the list of exports. The tariff of Australia is op re 
by the colonial authorities, and is very moderate. The duties 
levied on the principal articles, however, vary at different ports, 
and it would extend this article too much to particularize. Speak- 
ing generally, the tariff on imports will not, we think, exceed an 


average of eight or ten per cent. On many of the most important 
articles of import the rates are but five per cent. The free list is 
large. The trade between our own country and the island of 
Australia is rapidly increasing, and has already assumed an im- 
rtant position in our foreign commerce. There are now estab- 
hed in Boston and New York, regular lines of packet ships for 
the transportation of passengers and freight, and the departure 
of ships for that distant land has become a daily occurrence. 
This new channel of trade to our merchants will 
no doubt prove a safe and profitable business. 
Many of our enterprising young men have gone 
there, and many more are preparing to leave, 
and Australia will soon have an infusion of the 
go-ahead Yankee race among her population. 
But the movements in this country towards Aus- 
tralia, are of small account when compared with 
what is going forward in England. From fifty 
to sixty ships leave the ports of Liverpool and 
London each month, with fall cargoes, and with 
every berth taken up by passengers. There is 
from that quarter a ect hegira of the young 
and adventurous. It is computed that during the 
last summer the emigration to Australia was at 
the rate of twenty thousand monthly. It would 
be interesting to discuss the effect which this em- 
igration will have upon the population and pro- 
ductive industry of Great Britain and America. 
But our limits will allow of only a brief reference 


to this important topic. During the last decade, 
ending with 1851, the population of England 
proper increased only a little more than one 
cent., and that of Great Britain, including fre- 
land, largely decreased. It has been ascertained 
that the emigration from England since the dis- 
covery of Australia has greatly exceeded the nat- 
ural increase of the population. Australia is be- 
ing peopled directly from England—by a popu- 
lation who have a strong love for and pride of 
country—who believe there is no nation like 
Great Britain, and no institutions like those un- 
der which they have lived. It will require years 
for this feeling to be rooted out, and to become superseded by a 
conviction of the true interests and the higher destiny of their 
adopted country. If Australia was being peopled by the Irish, or 
even by an emigration from the British North American colonies, 
not five years would elapse before it would assert its independence. 
A mild and liberal policy on the part of the home government 
may retard, or a disregard for the interests and welfare of the col- 
ony may hasten, the day of its emancipation—but independence 
in either case is its inevitable destiny. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
RAIN. 


It is raining ever. ever— 
(O. the misty life man leads)— 
How it swelleth up the river, 
How it bendeth down the reeds. 


It is raining on the ocean, 

And the waves are blacker grown ; 
With a swaying, sullen motion 

Are the inky billows thrown. 


On the forest it is raining — 
How it shakes the watery leaf; 
There ’s a rushing, a complaining, 
As of suffocating grief. 


It is raining on the meadow, 
And a darker, sadder green, 
Borrowed from the one great Shadow, 
On the beaten grass is seen. 


It is raining through the darkness 
Of the soul, a bitter rain,— 

Where the ashes, cold and sparkless, 
Of a burned-out hope remain. 


And the heart, aweary, weepeth ; 
Yet the sky it soon shall view, 
Where afar the sunbeam sweepeth 

Like an arrow through the blue. 


O’er the sweetest mortal pleasure 
May the rainy sorrows roll, 
But an everlasting azure 
Is the palace of the soul. 


4 > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LAY PREACHER. 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


Wueruer the Rev. Andrew Adkin had, or had not, a call to 
preach, is more than we can say. Enough, that he considered it 
his duty to “ hold forth ” occasionally on the Sabbath ; and when 
“ Brother Adkin ” saw, in any possible line of action, his duty, 
he never took counsel of Jonah. 

Brother Adkin kepta store in the town of Mayberry, and being 
a man of some force of character, and not, by any means, indiffer- 
ent to this world’s goods, devoted himself to business during the 
six days of the week with commendable assiduity. It is not the 
easiest thing in the world to banish, on the Sabbath, all concern 
in regard to business. Most persons engaged in trade, no matter 
how religiously inclined, have experienced this difficulty. Brother 
Adkin’s case did not prove an exception ; and so intrusive, often, 
were these worldly thoughts and cares, that they desecrated, at 
times, the pulpit, making the good man’s voice falter and his 
hands tremble, as he endeavored, “in his feeble way,” to break 
the bread of life. 

He had his own trials and temptations—his own stern “ exer- 
cises of mind,” going to the extent, not unfrequently, of startling 
doubts as to the reality of his call to preach. 

“I don’t see much fruit of my labor,” he would sometimes say 
to himself, “‘ and I often think I do more harm than good.” 

Such thoughts, however, were usually disposed of, as sugges- 
tions of the “‘ adversary.” 

A week in the life of Brother Adkin will show the peculiar 
influences that acted upon him, and how far his secular pursuits 
interfered with and marred his usefulness as a preacher. 

Monday morning had come round again. He had preached 
twice on the Sabbath—once to a strange congregation, and with 
apparent good effect, and once to a congregation in Mayberry. 
In the latter case, he was favored with little freedom of utterance. 
The beginning of the secular week brought back to the mind of 
Mr. Adkin the old current of thought, and the old earnest desire 
to get gain in business. On the Sabbath he had taught the peo- 
ple that love was the fulfilment of the law,—now, he had regard 
only to his own interests; and, although he did not adopt the 
broad, unscrupulous maxim, that all is fair in trade, yet, in every 
act of buying and selling, the thought uppermost in his mind was, 
the amount of gain to be received in the transaction. 

“What are you paying for corn to-day ?”’ asked a man, a stran- 
ger to Mr. Adkin. 

“ Forty-eight cents,” was answered. 

“Is this the highest market rate ?” said the man. 

“1 bought fifty bushels at that price on Saturday,” replied Mr. 
Adkin. 

Now, since Saturday, the price of corn had advanced four cents, 
and Mr. Adkin knew it. But he thought he would just try his 
new customer with the old price, and if he chose to sell at that, 
why there would be so much gained. 

“T have forty bushels,” said the man. 

“ Very well, I’ll take it at forty-eight cents. 

“My wagon is at the tavern.” 

“You may bring it over at once. My man is now at leisure to 
attend to the delivery.” 

The corn was delivered and paid for, and both parties, for the 
time being, were well satisfied with the transaction. 

The day had nearly run to a close, and Mr. Adkin was in the 
act of estimating his gains, when the man from whom he had 
purchased the corn entered his store. 

“ Look here, my friend,” said the latter, speaking rather sharply, 
**you paid me too little for that corn.” 

“ How so?” returned Mr. Adkin, in well-affected surprise. 


Where is it ?” 


“ You was to pay me the highest market price,” said the man. 

“T offered you forty-eight cents.” 

“ And I asked you if that was the highest rate, didn’t I?” 

“T told you that I had bought fifty bushels at that price on 
Saturday.” 

“Qho! Now I comprehend you,” said the man, with a sar- 
castic curl of his lip. “I was recommended to you as a preacher, 
and one who would deal fairly with me. I asked you a plain 
question, and you purposely misled me in your answer, to the end 
that you might get my corn at less than the market value. You 
have cheated me out of nearly two dollars. Much good may it 
do you!” 

And saying this, he turned on his heel and left the store. Mr. 
Adkin was, of course, no little disturbed. The charge of dishon- 
esty in dealing at first aroused his indignation; but, as he grew 
calmer and thought over the affair, his conscience tioubled him. 
As a Christian man, and especially as a Christian minister, he 
could not reconcile his dealing with strict gospel requirements. 
The more he reflected, the more closely he brought his conduct 
to the standard of Christian principles, the less was he satisfied 
with himself. The final result was, a determination to go to the 
man on the next morning, and pay him the balance due him on 
the market price of his corn. But, when he sought for him, he 
was not to be found, having gone back to his home a few miles 
from the village. 

On the next day he sent for a bill, which had been standing a 
good while. His clerk brought back some impertinent, and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory answer. 

“Did Mr. Giles say that ?’”’ he asked, his eyes flashing indig- 
nantly. 

“ His exact words,” replied the clerk. 

“Very well. I'll not send to him again,” said Mr. Adkin. 
“He thinks, because I am a preacher, that he can treat me as he 
pleases, but I'll let him know that being a preacher doesn’t make 
me any the less a man, nor any the less inclined to protect 
myself.” 

So Mr. Giles was served with a summons, to answer for debt, 
before the week was out. 

On the day following, a certain lady, a member of the congre- 
gation in Mayberry to which he preached, whenever, from sick- 
ness or other causes, the regular minister was absent, came into 
Mr. Adkin’s store. Her manner was considerably excited. 

“There’s a mistake in your bill, Mr. Adkin,” said she, in 
rather a sharp tone of voice. 

“If so, Mrs. Smith, the remedy is a very simple one,” replied 
Mr. Adkin. Her manner had disturbed him, yet he concealed 
this disturbance under a forced suavity of manner. ‘ Where does 
the mistake lie ?” 

“Why, see here. You’ve got me charged with six yards of 
muslin and five pounds of butter that I never got !” 

“ Are you certain of this, Mrs. Smith ?”’ 


“Certain! Be sure I’m certain! D’ye think I’d say I hadn’t 
the things, if I'd had them? I’m not quite so bad as that, Mr. 
Adkin !” 


“Don’t get excited about the matter, Mrs. Smith. We are all 
liable to mistakes. There’s an error here, either on your side or 
mine. If it is my error, I will promptly correct it.” 

“ Of course it’s your error. I never had either the muslin or 
the butter,” said Mrs. Smith, positively. 

Mr. Adkin turned’to his ledger, where Mrs. Smith’s account 
was posted. 

“The muslin is charged on the 10th of June.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at the bill, and answered affirmatively. 

“You bought a pound of yarn and a straw hat on the same 
day?” 

“Yes; Iremember them. But I didn’t get the muslin.” 

“ Think 5 om Mrs. Smith. Don’t you remember the beau- 
tiful piece of Merrimac that I showed you, and how cheap you 
thought it ?” 

“T never had six yards of muslin, Mr. Adkin.” 

But, Mrs. Smith, I have a distinct recollection of measuring it 
off, and the charge is here in my own handwriting.” 

“T never had it, Mr. Adkin !” said the lady, much excited. 

“ You certainly had, Mrs. Smith.” 

“T’'ll never pay for it 

“Don’t say that, Mrs. Smith. You certainly wouldn’t want 
my goods without paying for them !” : 

“JT never had tie muslin, I tell you !” 

Argument in the case Mr. Adkin found to be useless. The 
sale of the five pounds of butter was as distinctly remembered by 
him ; and, as he was not the man to yield a right when he had no 
doubt as to its existence, he would not erase the articles from 
Mrs. Smith’s bill, which was paid under protest. 

“Tt’s the last cent you'll ever get of my money!” said Mrs. 
Smith, as she handed over the amount of the bill. “I never had 
those articles; and I shall always say that I was wronged out of 
so much money.” 

“T’m sure, madam, I don’t want your custom, if I’m expected 
to let you have my goods for nothing,” retorted Mr. Adkin, the 
natural man in him growing strong under an allegation that im- 
plied dishonesty. 

So the two parted, neither feeling good will towards the other, 
and neither being in a very composed state of mind. 

Each day in that week brought something to disturb the mind 
of Mr. Adkin ; and each day-brought him into unpleasant busi- 
ness contact with some one in the town of Mayberry. To avoid 
these things was almost impossible, particularly for a man of 
Mr. Adkin’s temperament. 

Saturday night came, always a busy night for the storekeeper. 
It was ten o’clock, and customers were still coming in, when a 


lad handed Mr. Adkin a note. It was from the regularly stationed 
minister of the church in Mayberry to which Mr. Adkin belonged. 
The note stated, briefly, that the writer was so much indisposed, 
that he would not be able to preach on the next day, and conveyed 
the request that “‘ Brother Adkin ” would “ fill the pulpit for him 
in the morning.” 

Brother Adkin almost groaned in spirit at this unwelcome and 
not-to-be-denied invitation to perform ministerial duties on the 
Sabbath. Of theological subjects, scarcely a thought had entered 
his mind since Monday morning; and, certainly, the states 
through which he had passed were little calculated to elevate his 
affections, or make clear his spiritual intuitions. 

It was twelve o’clock before Mr. Adkin was abl to retire on 
that night. As he rested his weary and now aching head on his 
pillow, he endeavored to turn his mind from worldly things, and 
fix it upon things heavenly and eternal. But, the current of 
thought and affection had too long been flowing in another chan- 
nel. The very effort to check its onward course, caused disturb- 
ance and obscurity. There was a brief but fruitless struggle, 
when overtaxed nature vindicated her claims, and the lay preacher 
found relief from perplexing thoughts and a troubled conscience, 
in refreshing slumber. 

In the half-dreaming, half-waking state that comes with the 
dawning of day, Mr. Adkin’s thoughts flowed on again in the old 
channel, and when full consciousness came, he found himself 
busy with questions of profit and loss. Self-accusation and hu- 
miliation followed. He “ wrote bitter things against himself,” for 
this involuntary desecration of the Sabbath. 

Rising early, he took his Bible, and after turning over book 
after book and scanning chapter after chapter, finally chose a verse , 
as the text from which he would preach. Hurriedly and imper- 
fectly our lay preacher conned his subject. Clearness of discrim- 
ination, grasp of thought, orderly arrangement, were out of the 
question. That would have been too much for a master mind, 
under similar circumstances. 


Eleven o’clock came around quickly, and painfully conscious of 
an obscure and confused state of mind, Mr. Adkin entered the 
house of God and ascended the pulpit. A little while he sat, en- 
deavoring to collect his thoughts; then he arose and commenced 
giving outa hymn. Lifting his eyes from the book, as he fin- 
ished reading the first verse, he saw, directly in front of him, the 
man from whom he had purchased the forty bushels of corn. He 
was looking at him fixedly, and there was on his countenance an 
expression of surprise and contempt, that, bringing back, as the 
man’s presence did, a vivid recollection of the events of Monday, 
almost deprived Mr. Adkin, for a moment or two, of utterance. 
He faltered, caught his breath, and went on again with the 
reading. On raising his eyes at the conclusion of the second 
verse, Mr. Adkin saw his corn customer slowly moving down the 
aisle towards the door of entrance. How keenly he felt the re- 
buke! How sadly conscious was he of being out of place in the 
pulpit ! 

After the singing of the hymn, the preacher made a prayer ; but 
it was cold and disjointed. He had no freedom of utterance. A 
chapter was read, an anthem sung, and then Mr. Adkin arose in the 
pulpit, took his text, and, ere giving utterance to the first words 
of his discourse, let his eyes wander over the congregation. A 
little to the right sat Mr. Giles, wearing a very sober aspect of 
countenance, and looking at him with knit brows and compressed 
lips. The sight caused the words “brother going to law with 
brother ” to pass almost electrically through his mind. As his 
glance rebounded from Mr. Giles quickly, it next rested upon Mrs. 
Smith, who, with perched head, and a most malicious curling of 
the lip, said, as plain as manner could say it—‘ You’re a nice 
man for a preacher, aint you ¢” 

How Mr. Adkin beat about the bushes and wrought in obscurity, 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge during the half 
hour that followed the enunciation of his text, need not here be 
told. None was more fully conscious than himself of his utter 
failure to give spiritual instruction to the waiting congregation. 
The climax, so far as he was concerned, was yet to come. As he 
descended the pulpit stairs, at the close of the service, some one 
slipped a piece of paper into his hand. Glancing at the pencilled 
writing thereon, he read the rebuking words : 

“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 

How could he feed them? Are holy and divine things of such 
easy comprehension, that a man may devote the whole encrgics 
of his mind to worldly business during six days, and then become 
a lucid expounder of heavenly mysteries on the Sabbath? The 
influx of intelligence into the mind of a speaker, is in exact ratio 
with the knowledge he has acquired. He may have, without this 
previous preparation, “free utterance,” as it is called; but this 
utterance brings no rational convictions; it sways only by the 
power of contagious enthusiasm. Moreover, as in the case of 
Mr. Adkin, every lay preacher takes with him into the pulpit a 
taint from worldly and business contact, and his presence there 
must turn the thoughts of many hearers from his clerical to his 
personal character—from the truth he enunciates, to his practical 
observance thereof in daily life. He may be judged falsely; but 
the fact of his blending the two separate characters of clergyman 
and layman, forms an occasion for false judgment, and detracts 
from the usefulness of the sacred office. 

Whether Mr. Adkin “ held forth” again, we cannot apprize the 
reader. New light, and new perceptions of duty certainly came 
into his mind ; and we may hope that, as he was a well-meaning 
and conscientious man, he was led to act wisely in the future. 

Having given a true picture of a week in the life of the lay 
preacher, our business with him is done. It is for those whom it 
may concern to study the sketch, and see if it does not contain 
some points worthy their especial consideration. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE ADVENT OF APRIL, 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Now delightsome days are coming : 
Hark, the humming 
Of innumerable bees, 
Where the whive and crimson blossoms 
Ope their bosoms, 
Hanging, clustering on the trees. 


Blithely are the streamlets dancing, 
Brightly glancing 
In Apollo’s vernal ray ; 
Wavelets quaintly quivering ever, 
As the zephyr 


All the soft and sunny air: 
Fresh, green grass is now appearing, 
Sweetly cheering, 
In the meads, late chill and bare. 


Woodland warblers now restore us 
Their fine chorus, 
Which we missed the winter through : 
Long ‘neath southern suns delaying, 
They are straying, 
Back, and build their nests anew. 


Stripped by winter’s rude excesses, 
See, their treases 
Trees are putting on around, 
As the sap, that vigor lendeth, 
Swift ascendeth 
From the moist and mellow ground. 


Now no longer tempests savage 
Come to ravage 
Wold and forest, hill and plain : 
When the heavens of April darken, 
Glad we hearken 
To the silver-sounding rain. 


Nature everywhere rejoices : 
Thousand voices 
Fill the ears with melody ; 
Life and strength feel strangely newer — 
Skies are bluer— 
Nought but beauty can we see. 


Brimming is the cup of pleasure, 
With full measure : 
Quaff it,—banish grief and fear, — 
Quaff it, ere its spring up-drieth, 
Since life flieth, 
Like the pleasance of the year. 


4 » 
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[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS.—No. 1. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 


Transformation—The Muscovito stamp—The Perspective of Newsky—The 
crowd—The Emperor Nicholas and the Actor Vernet. 

To one who has visited the modern capital of the czars only 
during the summer season, this graceful city has, concealed under 
its most picturesque aspect, its most original physiognomy. In 
fact, the wonderful appearance of a magnificent capital, created, 
80 to speak, by the stroke of a wand, surprises the imagination 
and captivates the eye; but, although we may admire, we are 
slow to discover that originality of the Muscovite physiognomy, 
which we would like to be able to seize, at the first glance, in a 
Russian metropolis. Patience! Winter will come, and soon 
efface what there is of European in the city of Peter the Great, to 
imprint upon it that eminently natural stamp which it may then 
dispute with ancient Moscow itself. 

The transformation is complete. The laughing and coquettish 
city, so freshly blooming on the banks of her beautiful river, has 
disappeared, to give place to one, northern, cold, pale and silent. 
A mantle of snow envelopes it; its river has become solid, and 
presents to the eye only a sheet of ice traversed hither and thither 
by rapid sleighs; some, arrived from Lapland, are drawn by 
light-footed reindeer. 

Often a dull and heavy sky hangs over the mute city; some- 
times the sun shines brightly ; but its rays, decomposed by the 
condensation of the air, break on the gilded cupolas and belfries 
of the churches, which shine aloft with a reddish and sinister gleam, 
like the luminous globes in the front of the towers, which at night 
announce fires to the affrighted inhabitants.* 


The hard snow resists the wheels of the carriages which pass, 


over it with a metallic and vibrating sound. In other respects, 
its depth softens the noise of vehicles which glide over it as if by 
enchantment. The foot passengers, wrapped in thick furs, pass 
along also noiselessly, and as if in haste to arrive. There are no 
travelling merchants, as in the summer season, carrying their 
wares on the top of their heads, and crying them at the top of their 
voices ; not even dogs; in a word, nothing to break the silence of 
the great city, which one might think to be sleeping, like a certain 
city of the Arab story-teller, were it not that there is a movement 
during the few hours of daylight,t of extreme activity. In certain 
streets, the Perspective of Newsky,t for example, it is an aristo- 
ein all of St. Petersburg, at the 
from the top of which globes of fire announce b b 

t Du the months of December and January, is strictly, at St. Pe- 


t five or six hours of day. 
{ All the straight, broad streets are called Perepectives. 


cratic movement ; in others, such as the Place of the Sennoi and 
the adjacent streets, it is the popular movement. 

The Perspective of Newsky is an immense street, with broad 
sidewalks, whose centre, paved with hexagons vertically placed, 
presents the aspect ofa smooth parquet. But at present, the par- 
quet has disappeared beneath a decp layer of snow, over which 
are constantly passing elegant equipages. This street, which 
opens on the square of the Admiralty, is intersected by three 
concentric canals: the Moika, the canal of Catharine, and the 
Fontanka. The winter promenade extends between the first and 
the second of these canals, which are crossed on large bridges of 
granite and of iron, of skilfal and bold architecture. The latter, 
that of the Fontanka, which is called the bridge of Anitchkoff, 
from its neighborhood to the palace of that name, is distinguished 
by four bronze horses, the work of Baron Clot. The horses seem 
to rear on their elevated pedestals ; their delicate and nervous 
limbs bend ; their forefeet strike the air, and their open nostrils 
emit smoke. 

This bridge serves as a limit to the aristocratic promenade. 
The street continues to be broad and bordered with magnificent 
hotels, but it soon loses its character, to assume that of the popu- 
lous quarters in the neighborhood. We may say here that the 
Perspective of Newsky might well be called the street of Tole- 
rance, for, with the exception of the English chapel, it contains the 
churches of every species of Christian worship. Beyond the 
bridge Anitchkoff, we find a mosque. 

The Perspective of Newsky should be seen on a fine day in win- 
ter, when the sky is clear, the air dry and the snow sparkling. 
On the northern sidewalk, carefully swept and sanded, throng a 
compact multitude of elegant promenaders. There are beautiful 
ladies in rich toilets of lively and variegated colors. The furs of 
the zibeline or blue fox are worn over precious stuffs ; velvet, 
satin, Indian cashmere, float over and sweep the granite sand. 
Most of the men are military. They give their arms to the ladies, 
or march together with measured and martial step. Lacqueys in 
brilliant liveries follow their masters, carrying their pelisses, while 
carriages and sleighs pass slowly along the sidewalk, or are sta- 
tioned at given points. . 

The middle of the street is not less animated. Sumptuous 
equipages, drawn by four horses, roll over the snow, and rapidly 
pass each other. The coachmen, with their long beards, cloth 
robes confined at the waist with girdles of silk or gold, and Tartar 
caps, bordered with zibeline, guide these carriages with extreme 
gravity and address. A young postilion, clad in a similar man- 
ner, a child of from ten to twelve years, rides one of the forward 
horses, his caftan falling around his legs like Swedish pantalettes. 


The Perspective of Newsky is an excellent place to observe the 
types and costumes of Russia; priests, peasants from every prov- 
ince, Tartar merchants, Jews, etc., military uniforms, Circassians 
of the imperial guard, ete. 

Through all these, the narrow, showy and coquettish sleighs 
glide along, borne by steeds of marvellous swiftgess. Some have 
silken net-work in front; this is to keep off the snow raised by 
the horses’ feet, and sometimes rudely thrown in the face. 

Often one perceives among these equipages a carriage with 
azure panels, drawn by four gray horses, and which may be dis- 
tinguished by two tall footmen in the costume of Cossacks. This 
carriage, with the Russian arms, is that of the empress. It is 
followed by a sleigh of exquisite symmetry, which flies over the 
snow, drawn by a vigorous black horse with a flowing mane. A 
military man of tall stature is seated in the narrow vehicle. By 
his modest cloak of gray cloth, the cape lined with beaver ; by his 
attitude, the position of his head and other tokens, we recog- 
nize the emperor. Like the empress, he has left the palace of 
Anitchkoff to repair to the Winter Palace. Sometimes he stops 
his sleigh and mingles with the promenaders on the lower side of 
the street. At sight of him, the officers of all ranks pause to give 
the military salute, by uncovering the left shoulder ; all who wear 
the citizens’ costume also salute him, and he responds to each 
with grave and benevolent politeness. 

The Emperor Nicholas loves to walk thus, alone, in the streets 
of his capital. The Perspective of Newsky and the English Quay 
are the places he prefers. But the passengers are prohibited to 
accost him, to present petitions, or to address him in any manner ; 
the order is general, and indispensable. If it were otherwise, the 
emperor would not be able to take a step without being annoyed 
with requests. Here is an occurrence which happened a few 
years since; we had it from the hero of the anecdote himself. 

The emperor often attends the Theatre Francais, which he pre- 
fers, and it may be said that the one at St. Petersburg justifies 
this preference. Among the actors, there was one whom the 
czar particularly admired. It was the celebrated Vernet. 


One day the czar was walking in the Perspective of Newsky. 
The crowd arranged themselves beside his path and saluted him 
as usual. His majesty perceived Vernet, who was standing aside 
with the rest, and approached him. It was an honor of which 
many were jealous, and which much embarrassed the modest 
actor. 

“ Shall I see you this evening, Vernet?” asked the emperor. 

“ Yes, sire, I shall have the honor to play before your majesty 
the Pere de la Debutante.” 

“Tam very glad. You are perfect in that role, and I shall 
applaud you with pleasure.” 

“ Your majesty is too indulgent.” 

The emperor addressed to him some other compliments and 
went on his way. 

But a nadziratel (poliee-officer) had been an eye-witness of this 
conversation, and, after the emperor had left, approached the 
artist. 

* You have accosted the emperor, sir; you must follow me.” 


“ But,” replied the latter, in imperfect Russian, which the offi- 
cer did not clearly understand, “on the contrary, it was his maj- 
esty who did me the honor to approach me.” 

“ What does he say?” asked the officer, of a spectator whom he 
thought might understand the Frenchman. 

“ He says that the emperor accosted him.” 

“Him? Come along then! Follow me sir 

“But I repeat to you, if there is any one to blame, it is the 
emperor. I am Vernet, of the Theatre Francais; do you not 
understand that the emperor knows me ?” 
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All that the police-officer could understand was, that the actor 
resisted him. A crowd had collected. The nadziratel began to 
grow angry, and suddenly seizing Vernet by the arm, declared 
that if he would not accompany him willingly, he would call 
assistance. 

The artist was compelled to yield. The police-officer conducted 
him to the nearest station, where he left him, postponing his 
report to the close of the day. 

Evening arrived, and soon after, the hour for the performance. 
Vernet had not appeared. He was sent for, and had not been at 
his lodgings since morning. The manager was obliged to change 
the play. 

Meanwhile the emperor had come to occupy his box, as he had 
promised the actor, and was greatly disappointed at not seeing 
represented the Pere de la Debutante; he was still more so not to 
see Vernet in any of the pieces inscribed on a bill hastily written. 
He wished to know the reason, and addressed himself to the 
manager who announced the disappearance of the artist. As he 
saw dissatisfaction expressed on the countenance of the sovereign, 
he hastened to say : 

* Sire, I was not informed of this until just before the rising of 
the curtain ; but I immediately gave orders that Vernet should be 
found without delay.” 

The emperor remained pensive. Suddenly he put his hand to 
his forehead : 

“Tt is I who am the cause of all this,” said he. “This morn- 
ing I met Vernet and conversed with him a moment. The poor 
fellow must have been arrested. Let him be immediately set at 
liberty.” 

At this moment, the report of the police-officer touching the 
comedian, was handed to the manager. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Vernet was free, and entered 
the box of the emperor, who had summoned him. 

“Tam sorry, my dear Vernet,” said the czar, smilingly, “for the 
misadventure which has happened to you on my account. Forget 
it, I pray you, and ask of me any favor you please.” 

“Since your majesty wishes me to request a favor,” replied the 
artist, “it is that you will not again do me the honor to accost me 
when you meet me in the street.” 

The emperor smiled at the repartee, and affectionately dismissed 
Vernet, who had no reason to regret his adventure. 


+ > 


THE WORD “SELAH.” 


The translators of the Bible have left the Hebrew word Selah, 
which occurs so often in the book of Psalms, as they found it, and 
of course the English reader often asks his minister or some learned 
friend what it means. And the minister, or learned friend, has 
most often been obliged to confess ignorance, because it is a mat- 
ter in which the most learned have by no means been of one mind. 
The Targums and most of the Jewish commentators give the 
word the meaning eternally ; forever. Rabbi Kimchi regards it as 
a sign to elevate the voice. ‘The authors of the Septuagint trans- 
lation appear to have regarded it as a musical note, equivalent, 
perhaps, to the word repeat According to Luther and others, it 
means silence! Gesenius explains it to mean “ Let the instru- 
ments play, and the singers stop.” Wochem regards it as equiv- 
alent to sursum corda, up, my soul! Sommer, after examining all 
the seventy-four passages in which the word occurs, recognizes in 
every case, ‘an actual appeal or summons to Jehovah.” The 
are calls for aid and a to be heard, expressed either wit 
entire directness, or if not in the imperative, ‘‘ Hear Jehovah! or 
Awake, Jehovah!” and the like, still earnest addresses to God 
that he would remember and hear, etc. The word itself he re- 
gards as indicating a blast of trumpets by the priests. Selah 
itself, he thinks an abridged expression, used for Higgaion Selah. 
Higgaion indicating the sound of the stringed instruments, and 
Selah a vigorous blast of trumpets.—Bidliotheca Sacra. 
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MIXED METAPHORS, 


At dinner sat next to Lord Auckland. Talked of Bowels and 
extempore preachers: the broken metaphors to which they are 
subject. Mentioned that I remembered, when a boy, hearing 
Kirwan talk of the “glorious damp of day on its march;” and 
Conoly, a great Roman Catholic preacher, say, ‘‘ On the wings of 
Charity the torch of Faith was borne, and the Gospel preached 
from pole to pole.” Lord A. mentioned a figure of speech of Sir 
R. Wilson, at Southwark, “As well might you hurl back the 
thunderbolt to its electric cradle.” This led to *3 oratory : 
mentioned I had heard him on the trial of Gauthrie, and the Iudic- 
rous effect which his mixture of flowers with the matter-of-fact 
statement produced ; something this way: “It was then, gentle- 
men of the Jury, when this serpent of seduction, stealing into the 
bowers of that earthly paradise, the lodgings of Mr. Guthrie, in 
Gloncester street, when embittering with his venom that heaven of 
happiness, where all above was sunshine, all below was flowers, he 
received a card to dine with the Connaught Bar at the Porto Bello 
Hotel,” etc. When I to!d Curran of the superabundant floridness 
of this speech, he said, ‘‘ My dear Tom, it will never do for a man 
to turn painter, merely upon the strength of having a pot of col- 
ors by him, unless he knows how to lay them on.” Lord L. told 
a good story of his French servant, when Mansell, the Master of 
Trinity, came, announcing him as “ Maitre des Ceremonies de la 
Trinite.”— Journal of the Poet Moore 
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Let us pity the wicked man; for it is very sad to seek 
happiness where it does not exist. Let our compassion express 
itself in efforts to bring him gently back to sacred principle, and 


if he persist, let us pity him the more for a blindness so fatal to 
himself.—De Charnage. 
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CITY OF ST. JOHN’S, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Above we give a truthful representation of this thriving city, 
one of the most enterprising in the provinces of British America. 
St. John’s is a seaport, the largest and most important, although 
not the capital of New Branswick. Some geographical facts and 
statistics will be interesting, and serve to illustrate our engraving. 
The city is built on the north side of the St. John River, near its 
mouth, in the Bay of Fundy, 130 miles west-south-west of Hali- 
fax, and 190 miles east-north-east of Augusta, in the State of 
Maine. Its latitude is 45 degrees 20 minutes north; longitude, 
66 degrees 3 minutes cast. Population, some 15,000. Its har- 
bor is commodious and spacious ; and though a bar across its en- 
trance dries at low water, the rise of the tides is such (from 25 to 
30 feet) that large vessels enter the port at high water. The en- 
trance to the harbor is between a bold headland bounding the river 
to the east, and Patridge Island, about two miles south of the 
town, which has a lighthouse and a fort. Another fortress guards 
the harbor, at Carleton, opposite St. John’s, and on a command- 
ing height immediately 
above the town itself 
is Fort Howe, now in 
ruins. At ebb tide, a 
mud flat extends for 
some distance in front 
of St. John’s; but at 
high water it is cover- 
ed, and the aspect of 
the place is most im- 
posing. A projecting 
rock separates the 
town iuto the upper 
and lower coves. ‘The 
former, containing the 
wharves and the ware- 
houses, is the princi- 

al division; but the 
ower has been much 
improved by the erec- 
tion of a line of bar- 
racks. Several of the 
streets are inconveni- 
ently steep, and in 
winter even danger- 
ous ; though much la- 
bor has been employed 
to adapt them for car- 
riages. The houses, 
principally of brick, 
are regularly 
and handsome. 
chief public buildings 
are a fine court house, 
the marine hospital, 
poor-house, and sever- 
al churches and chap- 
els, St. John’s has a 
chamber of commerce, 
@ savings bank and 
two public banks, and 
marine insurance 
company, two public 
libraries and news- 
rooms, and four or five 
well-conducted news- 

rs. On theo 

bank of the 
is the little town of 
Carleton, under the 
municipal government 


REPRESENTATION OF THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, 


of St. John’s, and quite a thriving village. St. John’s is a cor- 
porate city, which, including Carleton, is divided into six wards, 
and governed by a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, and six assist- 
ants. The mayor, recorder, and other chief officers, are appointed 
by the governor; the aldermen being elected annually by the 
freemen. St. John’s is a free port, and the great commercial em- 
porium of New Brunswick. In one year 2549 ships, of the aggre- 
gate burden of 298,610 tons entered; and 2389 ships, burden 
298,127 tons, cleared out from the port and its outports; and its 
commerce has steadily increased in value and extent. In the same 
year 81 vessels of the burden of 24,679 tons, were built at St. 
John’s. Several ships, averaging 400 tons, belonging to this port, 
are employed in the Pacific and eastern oceans in the seal and 
whale fishery. The herring fishery in the harbor affords from 
10,000 to 15,000 barrels a year, besides salmon and shad. Its 
position will ever command the trade of the vast and fertile coun- 
try, watered by the lakes and streams of the river St. John, as 
through it the bulk of imports and exports must pass. 


_ of business. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE. 

We give below a very fine view of this building, situated on 
the corner of Gay and Pratt Streets, Baltimore. It is one of con- 
siderable importance to the merchants and citizens generally of the 
Soumnened er, being the rendezvous for a very large amount 
It contains the Custom House, Post Office, Ex- 
change Reading-Rooms, Rotunda of the Exchange—where the 
merchants meet on ’change, at noon, each day, to regulate the 
financial destinies of the city (a la Wall Street, New York, and 
State Street, Boston),—the Merchants Bank, and other institu- 
tions and offices. Part of this building was formerly occupied by 
the Exchange Hotel. The whole of this property, except the 
Custom House and Merchants Bank, was lately purch by a 
company of enterprising gentlemen, who made such arrangements 
and alterations as were necessary to adapt it to its present pur- 
poses. The original cost of the Exchange property was about 
$600,000. It is a prominent feature in the architectural charac- 
teristics of Baltimore, and we give our readers the view as a mat- 

ter of general regard. 
We have also some 
other points of interest 
relating to the Monu- 
mental City, which we 
thall present in these 
pages from time to 
time, as space and va- 
riety shall admit. Per- 
haps no feature of the 
Pictorial has been 
more popular than its 
delineations of public 
buildings, whether de- 
voted to the purposes 
of commerce, the com- 
fort of the traveller, 
education or religion ; 
and we take pleasure 
in making, as far as 
practicable, our sheet 
a faithful transcript of 
all such, both as mod- 
els of architecture and 
as signboards, indicat- 
ing the locality and be- 
longings of all such 
places throughout the 
country, as we may 
judge to be of moment 
tothe public. And as 
our field is the world, 
we shall, as we may 
find opportunity, con- 
tinue to lay before our 
thousands of readers 
representations of such 
edifices in other lands 
as are objects of re- 
gard to the traveller, 
and may awaken inter- 
est in those who, tar- 
rying at home, peruse 
with pleasare details of 
notable events, and lin- 
ger over illustrations 
of architectural beau- 
ties, whether of olden 
or modern times, which 
it is one design of our 
journal to portray. 
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JAPANESE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES, 

The marriage ceremonies of the Japanese are in accordance 
with the mystic doctrines of Buddhism. Long, formal and fan- 
tastic, the alliance is finally cemented by draughts of a liquor 
called zakki, passed from one relative to another by two young 
girls called butterflies, under the direction of a mediator, or master 
of ceremonies. The above engraving, copied from a picture 
brought to Europe from Japan by President Titsinghe, represents 
this stage of the nuptial ceremonies. Seated in a saloon, on the 
upper side, at the left hand, is the father of the bride, and next to 
him is her mother. Next is the bridegroom, twirling his fan, and 
beyond him are the mediator and his wife. In the centre of the 
saloon are the two butterflies, bearing the sousous, or zakki jugs. 
Seated in the foreground, on the left, are the parents of the bride 

m. Next is the bride, clothed in a white mantle, with a white 
veil on her head ; and on her right, is the kaizoge, or bridesmaid. 
eee are the youngest brothers of the bride and the bridegroom, 
and in the passage-way is seen the head-servant. Before the bride 
is a stand called jikiwatasi, on which are drinking-bowls and a 
viol, while on the other side of the butterflies is a box of dainties. 
On a table is the fiki-demono, a sabre presented to the bridegroom 
by the bride’s father, with much formality. In an alcove is the 
toko, or refreshment-table. The bridal feast consists of Japanese 
delicacies, among them, boiled rice, duck-soup, yolk of eggs, 
boiled sea-spiders, snipe with ginger-sauce, and at the close, zinrac, 
or powdered green tea, dissolved in boiling water. Matches are 
arran by mediators, and the wishes of the bride are never con- 
sulted, so that there is little affection, and conjugal fidelity is rare. 

Funerals in Japan are attended with many formalities, and we 
give below a representation of the procession at the interment of a 
civil officer. The corpse, having been kept forty-eight hours, is 
—— in a square quan, or coffin, which is taken in an enclosed 

ier to the temple, where sweetmeats and incense is offered up be- 
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A WEDDING SCENE IN JAPAN, FROM A DRAWING BY A NATIVE JAPANESE ART'*™. 


fore the graven image, and prayers are read. Gongs are then 
sounded, and the procession starts for the grave, as represented in 
the engraving. Servant bearing kiatats, or trestles, upon which 
the bier is placed during a halt. Bearer of the obata, or great flag, 
inscribed with the holy name of Siaka. Bearer of the rengees, or 
sacred flower. Priest, with his chaplet, guiding the deceased, and 
repeating hymns. Young candidate for the priesthood, carrying 
incense. Bearer of the foro, or lantern, in which are lighted can- 
dies. The bier, carried by two servants, while a third holds over 
it the tengay, or umbrella. By the side of the bier walks the ato- 


’ tsougi, or eldest son of the deceased, and behind, cane in hand, is 


the /sja, or physician. In the original Japanese picture, a troop 
of friends follow, but they do not differ, in point of dress, from the 
officials ; and in the rear are norimons, or selmeuien of the females. 
On arriving at the grave, the coffin is buried, and the bier left on 
the surface of the ground for seven weeks, when it is removed, 
that the sisek, or tomb-stone, may be erected. During these seven 
weeks, the heir goes every day to the grave, and repeats prayers ; 
the rest of the time he remains at home, abstains from fish and 
flesh, and neither shaves nor cuts his nails. At the expiration of 
one hundred days after the decease, he gives a feast to the priest 
and his relatives. Such are the bridal and funeral customs of this 
people. The population of Japan has been variously stated ; but 
no estimate yet given has the slightest pretension to accuracy. The 
most moderate estimate, however, fixes it at rather more than fifty 
millions, exclusive of the inhabitants of the Japanese dependen- 
cies. They are divided into eight classes: the princes, nobles, 
priests, soldiers, civil officers, merchants, artisans, and laborers 
either agricultural or otherwise; the caste system is strictly pur- 
sued, and each follows the «employment of his fathers, whatever 
his talents may be for a different pursuit. The people, physically 
considered, appear to be a mixed breed of Mongolian and Malay 
blood ; they regard themselves as aborigines. They are, in gene- 
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1 _ .cttm. , Active, and supvle, having yellow complexions, 
small deeply set eyes, short flattis:: noses, broad heads, and thick 
black hair, which, however, is not al: ywed to be worn, except on 
the crown, the sides of the head bein, kept constantly shaved. 
The dress of the Japanese consists of sevsal loose silken or cot- 
ton robes, worn over each other, the family arms being usually 
worked into the back and breast of that which covers the rest. 
To these is added, on state occasions, a robe of ceremony; and 
the higher classes wear with it a sort of trousers called ickkama 
(resembling a full-plaited petticoat drawn up between the legs}, 
with one or more swords, according to the rank of the parties. 
The lower orders are prohibited from wearing swords. The men 
shave the front and crown of the head, the rest being gathered and 
formed into a tuft, covering the bald part; the women, on the 
contrary, wear their hair long, and arranged in the form of a tur- 
ban, stuck full of pieces of highly polished tortoise shell; and 
they — their faces red and white, and stain their lips purple, 
and their teeth black. Hats are worn only in rainy weather; but 
the fan is an indispensable appendage to all classes of the Japan- 
ese. Their gait is awkward, owing partly to their clumsy shoes ; 
but that of the women is the worst, in consequence of their prac- 
tice of so tightly bandaging the hips, as to turn their feet inward. 
On the other hand, they do not deform themselves by confining 
their feet in tight shoes, like the Chinese. Polygamy is not prac- 
tised even by the nobles, and far more freedom is permitted to the 
female sex than in China; many are well educated, and almost 
all play on musical instruments. Respecting the moral condition 
of a people so little known, it would be rash to venture any re- 
marks. They are alleged, by Siebold and others, to be intelli- 
gent, and desirous of increasing their knowledge by inquiries ; 
they study medicine and astronomy, and their observations are as 
correctly made as their rude instruments will allow. In other 
sciences considerable progress has been made. 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN JAPAN, FROM A DRAWING BY A NATIVE JAPANESE ARTIST. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BUCKEYE SONG. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


°T is a land of brightest splendor, 
Sing we 0, Ohio! 

And I’m sure the angels tend her 
If they ever come below. 


°T is a land of milk and honey 
A land of corn and fruit.— 

Of meat, and wine, and money, 
And of honest folks, to boot. 


If you go there they will take you 
By the hand, as vou will see, 
And hospitably m ke you 
Taste their john: ycakes and tea. 


With her forests waving greenly, 
And her sunny streams aflow, 

In her beauty she is queenly— 
Sing we 0, Ohio! 


If her homes are not like rabbins’, 
With their tinsel hung about, 
°T is the merit of her cabins 
That they have the “ latch-string out.” 


She has schools for all her people — 
Cathedrals, books and law, 

And, I guess, as high a steeple 
As, perhaps, you ever saw. 


She has great men that will get her 
Praises everywhere she ’s known, 

And no women can be better— 
Tieaven bless them—than her own. 


All her farmer folks are thrifty, 
All her merchants see good times, 
fo that scarce a man in fifty 
Has n’t got some extra “ dimes ” 


If she needed any warder, 
° One would spring from every hearth ; 
For Im sure the angels guard her, 
If they come about the earth. 


I have seen the Yankees whittle, 
Seen the planters down below, _ 

Nor have bated *, Z or tittle 
Singing 0. 


. 
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NEGLECTED DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


I was sitting alone, one winter evening, in my little room, the 
temperature of which was rendered genial by the glowing anthra- 
cite that filled the grate, and imparted a bright, cheery aspect to 
all around. As I have said, I was alone, and although I had 
taken a book from the table by my side, I did not open it. 
Thoughts of the past came thronging to the “ heart’s silent cham- 
bers.” Companions of my early days rose up before me, like the 
shadowy forms seen in the waning twilight, and glided quickly 
back into oblivion, to give place to others. At last, there was one 
whom, formerly, I knew well, who came back to my mind so viv- 
idly as to exclude all others. We had not met for many years, 
during which time the condition of both had been much changed. 
She had long been married to a gentleman of wealth and respect- 
ability ; while I was still single, in the enjoyment of an “ elegant 
sufficiency,” suqh as is described by the poet of “ The Seasons.” 


My parents were both dead, and although I had uncles, aunts 
and cousins, they all lived in the “Far West.” I had certainly 
arrived at what might be called years of discretion, for I was full 
thirty-five ; yet, although in my youthful days I had been termed 
good looking, and by some even handsome, I had never had a 
single offer. It had, however, never caused me any serious un- 
easiness. This might be owing, in part, to an easy and rather 
sunny temper, though probably more to my having never met 
with a gentleman who had inspired me with any more lively senti- 
ments than those of friendship and esteem. 


Why Jane Bascom, now Mrs. Alford, should, for the time 
being, banish all others from my memory, I could not tell. 
Among those who had been the associates of my early days, she 
had never been a favorite. There had even existed between us a 
degree of antagonism, which, on certain occasions, as far as she 
was concerned, was too demonstrative to be consistent with the 
rules of good breeding; yet which, owing to a way I had of pass- 
ing lightly over things of that kind, never caused any serious dis- 
ruption of those ties that bound us together in a kind of lukewarm 
friendship. 

It had been a nine days’ wonder, with those who were ac- 
quainted with Philip Alford, why he should have discovered any- 
thing attractive in Jane Bascom, as her features were plain, and 
the expression of her countenance such as to indicate, even at 
that early period, that there was no slight tincture of verjuice in 
her disposition. Had she been an heiress, he would, doubtless, 
have been accused of mercenary motives in selecting her for a 
wife ; but as her father was only in comfortable circumstances, 
and she was one of eleven children, he escaped the imputation. 

I had never seen Mr. Alford, as a few months previous to his 
becoming acquainted with Jane Bascom, I had removed to the 
pleasant house, some thirty or forty miles distant, which I had re 
ceived as a bequest from a rich bachelor uncle. A few letters had, 
at first, passed between us; but, for the last six years, all episto- 


lary correspondence had ceased, and I only knew by indirect in- 
telligence, occasionally received, that she and her husband still 
lived, and that one of their two children, both of whom were 
daughters, was thought to be intellectually deficient. 

All the more important incidents connected with our early ac- 
quaintance had passed in review before me, when I was roused 
from my reverie by the sound of sleigh bells, which rung so loud 
a peal through the frosty air, that I knew the stage coach was 
passing. ‘The post office was only a quarter of a mile distant, and 
though I could think of no one from whom I was likely to receive 
‘a letter, I could not rid myself of the impression that there would 
be one for me. I, therefore, summoned Simon Martin, who had, 
many years before my uncle’s decease, managed the farm for him, 
while his wife superintended the affairs of the household. He had, 
since my uncle’s death, performed the same service for me. I 
asked him if he was too tired to walk as far as the post-office. 

“T should be sorry if I was,” said he, “for the days are so 
short, I hardly have time to turn round before it is night.” 


He, therefore, as soon as he had time to defend himself against 
the cold, by putting on his great coat, and a pair of mittens, inge- 
niously knitted by his wife, of various colored worsteds, started on 
his errand. ; 

I made allowance for his being gone some time, knowing that 
he would be likely to meet with some of his old acquaintances, 
and as he was a great politician, he would be likely to stay and 
chat with them a little on his favorite topic. My fit of musing 
being over, I opened the book, which, all the time, I had con- 
tinued to hold in my hand, and soon became absorbed in its 
pages. I had scarcely thought of Simon Martin, though when he 
opened the door, I found by glancing at the time-piece on the 
mantel, that he had been gone more than an hour. 

“ Here is a letter for you,” said he, “and I’ve got my news- 
paper, too, though I didn’t expect to till the next mail. Flour 
has riz, and there’s been some awful accidents, but them are things 
I don’t so much mind, if we only have wise rulers and a stable 
government.” 

I looked at the superscription of my leiter, but did not recog- 
nize the writing. The chirography was like that of one not accus- 
tomed to using a pen, and Was so that L 
conld. iivt decipher it; so the only way to settle the question, as to 
whom it was from, was to open the letter, which, I found, was 
signed “Jane Alferd.” The contents were brief. After making 
some slight allusion to our early friendship, she proceeded to in- 
vite me to come and spend a few weeks with the family. There 
was not much warmth or affection in her manner of giving the in- 
vitation, yet I could see that she was in earnest. After consider- 
able hesitation, I made up my mind to go, and as I had little pre- 
paration to make, the next day but one I was ready to start. 

It was near sundown when I arrived at the mansion of Mr. Al- 
ford. Ile and his wife, and Alicia, their youngest child, were in 
the parlor. Mrs. Alford, as is sometimes the case, when the 
youthful face is rather coarse, did not make a better looking ma- 
tron than she did a girl. Traces of her hard, unbending will, 
combined with a singularly eager, prying look, had gradually 
wrought themselves into the lineaments of her countenance in a 
manner which by no means improved its beauty ; while her voice, 
never remarkably sweet or well modulated, had become, in some 
of its tones, decidedly harsh. She gave me a civil welcome, and 
introduced me to her husband. 


I was much struck with his appearance, and I thought to myself 
that it was no marvel that it was a nine days’ wonder when he 
married Jane Bascom. He was one of the finest looking men I 
had ever seen, yet he by no means possessed one of those deli- 
cately handsome faces, which would, even in his more youthful 
days, cause him, Narcissus-like, to fall in love with his own shad- 
ow. His was that higher style of beauty which derives its great- 
est charm from the illumination of the mind. A short time suf- 
ficed to show me that there was little community of feeling 
between himself and wife. Without attempting an analysis of the 
mind of either, it will be enough to say that his tastes were emi- 
nently intellectual ; while she was one of those women belonging 
to the class denominated first-rate managers. The spirit of thrift 
pervaded every corner and cranny of the domestic establishment. 
No danger of rust there ; all the machinery was kept bright, every 
wheel and crank being in active motion from early dawn till late 
at night, she herself being the mainspring that kept up the cir- 
cumvolution. She was iadeed so constantly on the alert, that one 
might have imagined that her feet and her hands were in danger 
of being worn to points equally tenuous, as owing to his constant 
blowing, was the phiz of the indefatigable flute player, made im- 
mortal in the annals of facetious biography by a pen that is inimi- 
table. Her features, however, rather than her extremities, had 
become sharpened by this unceasing vigilance; and I one day 
heard the housemaid muttering to herself that if Mrs. Alford’s 
favorite child was dying, she would come on tiptoe peeping into 
the dairy to see, when she strained the milk, if the last drop was 
drained from the pails. 


Alicia, the youngest and favorite child of Mrs, Alford, though 
she was called a beauty, did not strike me agreeably. It appeared 
to me that the delicately moulded features bore the stamp of the 
mother’s disposition. 

It was not till near night, the day succeeding my arrival, that I 
saw Bertha, the elder daughter, who, as I afterward found, had 
been shamefully neglected by her mother, on account of either her 
real or supposed stupidity. She was six years of age, being two 
years older than Alicia, and to me she appeared melancholy rather 
than stupid. There was, in a particular manner, in her large and 
dark, though not brilliant eyes, a look of inexpressible sadness ; 
while lines, such as sorrow traces round the mouth, as it seemed 
to me, were already perceptible. This might have been fancy, but 


I could not persuade myself that it was, any more than I could 
make myself believe that she was intellectually deficient. 

My first attempts at making her acquaintance were received 
with a kind of passive sullenness, which did not give the promise 
of much success. Mrs. Alford was greatly exasperated with her, 
and threatened to send her to the dark closet for the rest of the 
day,—a threat which, to a careless observer, might have appeared 
to make no impression on its object, but which, I could see, made 
the poor child’s lips quiver, though it brought no moisture to her 


es. 

Bertha, from some reason, evidently regarded me as an enemy, 
a truth which I was not long in ascertaining. I then better knew 
what ground to take. 

Though the days were at the shortest, she was sent to bed be- 
fore it was fairly dark, yet Alicia was allowed to sit up till seven 
or eight o’clock. After she was gone, Mrs. Alford said to me: 

“ You see, Eleanor, what a trial I have with that child—Bertha, 
I mean.” 

“Do you think that she is really so dull, that she cannot be 
taught anything?” said Mr. Alford, addressing me with great 
earnestness. 

“T have had little opportunity to judge, as yet,” I returned ; 
“but I certainly don’t think that her countenance lacks intelli- 

mee.” 

“For those words of encouragement, I thank you from my 
heart,”’ said he. ‘“ The child has been neglected, and I take shame 
to myself for it. I was told that she was an imbecile, and I never 
attempted to disprove it, till within a few weeks, when I undertook 
to teach her the alphabet, and she is now perfectly familiar with 
the easy reading lessons.” 

“A parrot can be taught to repeat words by rote,” said Mrs. 
Alford. ‘No longer ago than yesterday morning, I told her to 
read one of the easy lessons you speak of, and she didn’t know a 
word of it.” 

“T am afraid that it was the want of will, not ability,” said Mr. 
Alford, ‘‘ which prevented her from reading it.” 

“So much the worse, then,” replied Mrs. Alford. 

“It may be,” I ventured to remark, “ that she is one of those 
who can be persuaded better than driven.” 

“TI have too much to attend to,” said Mrs. Alford, “to be able 
to waste my Time in trying ta wn dsiinate, stupid child like 
her. When I order her to do a thing, it is her part to ovey.” 

“T have been thinking of late,” said Mr. Alford, “that if you 
had always had as much patience with Bertha as with Alicia, she 
would have been very different from what she is now.” 

“ And I think,” said Mrs. Alford, “ that it is the mother’s pro- 
vince to manage girls. If Bertha had been a boy, you might have 
done with her as you chose.” 

“ What if I should undertake the management of her for a few 
days?” said I. “I don’t know how it is, but children, as well as 
dumb animals, generally speaking, soon learn to have confidence 
in me.” 

“It will be different with Bertha, you will find,” remarked Mrs. 
Alford. ‘ She never yet liked anything, except a little white kit- 
ten,—a species of animal I always hated, and that she would have 
been glad to have in her arms from morning till night. But I 
soon put a stop to it; for I had the kitten killed. However, if 
you will take the trouble of trying to beat something into her 
stupid head, I shall certainly make no objection.” 

“And I shall be under the greatest obligations to you,” said 
Mr. Alford. . 

I subsequently found that although Mrs. Alford appeared so 
indifferent about the matter, her sole object in sending for me was 
to see if I could be induced to take the child under my charge for 
a few weeks, by way of trial, when, if I succeeded in winning her 
affection, she thought, judging from what she recollected of my 
character and disposition, I should be unwilling to give her up. 
In this, I am sorry to say, she was influenced less for the child’s 
good, than to relieve herself of what she considered a burden. 

The only condition I made with her mother, was to have her 
given up entirely to my own management. I was to be the judge 
whether she needed reproof or punishment. I made up my mind 
for a difficult, not to say onerous task, but I understood my own 
strength and resources. I was sensible that I had the requisite 
patience, energy and perseverance, and my pity was already en- 
listed in the child’s behalf. 

I took her in charge the following day. She refused to read 
me, the same as she had refused reading to her mother, and had 
evidently made up her mind for the infliction of the usual penalty 
of disobedience—a blow on the head ; for though, when she uttered 
the refusal, she did not move from the spot where she stood, she 
cowered a little, and half-closed her eyes. Finding that the blow 


did not come, she looked me keenly and wonderingly in the face. 
She then said : 


“Ma says she hates me—don’t you ?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, “nor would your mother, if you 
were good and obedient.” 

“ She loves Alicia, and she isn’t good,” she replied. 

Instead of appearing to notice this remark, I tried to divert her 
thoughts to a different and more pleasant subject. I could have 
hardly believed it possible that there could have been so sudden a 
transition from suspicion to confidence. After she had gone 
through with her lessons, she came to me, and taking one of my 
hands in both of hers, she said, while there was a beautiful light- 
ing up of her countenance : 

«1 had something last summer that loved me.” 

“ What was it?” I asked. 

“ A little brown bird. I used to throw crumbs to it, and, at 
last, it_grew so tame that it would eat out of my hand. It went 


away when the snow came, but I.guess it will come back again 
next summer, and see me, don’t you ?” 
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“ Perhaps it will,” I replied. 

“T didn’t let ma know anything about it,” said she, “ because I 
was afraid she would have it killed if I did, as she did my kitten.” 

T did all I could to soften Bertha’s feelings towards her mother 
and sister, an effort which, as might be supposed, was not remark- 
ably successful. With her father, in some measure, it was differ- 
ent. She had, before I came, began to trust in him, but it was a 
timid, wavering trust, which the many calls on his time gave him 
now, as formerly, little leisure to strengthen and confirm. 

In young minds, intuition has been said to supply the place of 
reason. Bertha, however, young as she was, and dull as she was 
said to be, had, in a certain degree, acquired the art of arriving at 
logical conclusions, and as far, at least, as her parents and sister 
were concerned, she was unwilling to take anything entirely upon 
trust. She, therefore, for some time, though she had unbounded 
confidence in my own good will and affection for her, was inclined 
to weigh more carefully, than was altogether pleasing to me, every 
demonstration of regard or love on the part of her father. She 
had been taught to believe that he, in common with every one 
else, disliked her, and the belief was hard to conquer. But it was 
conquered at last, and her faith in him was to them a well-spring 
of peace and joy. The long repressed affections of her heart be- 
gan more fully to warm and expand themselves, and I believe 
that she would have loved her mother and sister, if they had not 
turned coldly away from her. 

It is surprising what a sparkling freshness and beauty happiness 
will impart to the youthful countenance. It is, indeed, one of the 
best of cosmetics for any face, whether young or old. Bertha 
now, at least to me, was far more lovely than Alicia. 

When spring came, she often watched by the window for the 
return of her little brown bird, and when it was pleasant, she 
would steal out to the old apple-tree, beneath whose spreading 
boughs she used to feed it. I had little faith in its return, but she 
would often say, “I am sure it will come again.” 

And it did. One sunny day, in April, it flew down close to her 
feet. She threw it some crumbs—she always carried some with 
her when she went to watch for it beneath the apple-tree—and then 
she saw that it had found a mate. It was shy at first, but it soon 
grew fearless as the other, and in a short time they would both 


eat from her hand. 

I think that both Bertha and myself were a trouble to Mrs. Al- 
ford, and I had, for some time, wished to go home and take the 
child with me, though I had, at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Al- 
ford, consented to remain till the first of October. 

Bertha was henceforth to be my own. I was to educate her as 
I pleased. Very differently from what I had at first imagined, I 
found that her temperament was highly poetic. From time to 
time, many beautiful traits of character developed themselves. 

At first, there was an earnest yearning to have everything love 
her. I remember that soon after I took her to my own home, one 
warm, summer-like evening, she stood at a window, where the 
moonbeams, broken by the quivering foliage of a birch, threw 
over her a shower of silvery light. For some minutes she gazed 
up wistfully through the branches of the tree to the fair orb that 
was so tranquilly pursuing its blue pathway in the heavens. A 
smile, just perceptible, parted her lips. After a while she spoke. 

“Do you not think,” she asked, “that the moon loves me?” 

“Tf it is like me, it does, I have no doubt,” I answered, not 
knowing exactly what to say. 

“T am certain it does,” she said, “or it would not look down 
upon me so softly.” 

Mr. Alford often came to see his daughter, but his wife always 
had so much to do that it was impossible for her to leave home. 
Had she expressed the slightest wish to that effect, I would have 
taken the child to see her. She never did, and it was many years 
before the mother and daughter met. I rather liked Mrs. Alford 
for not pretending to an interest in Bertha, which she did not feel. 
It, at least, showed that she was not hypocritical. 

Her father soon began to grow proud of her, and with good 
reason. I was proud of her, too, not because that her progress in 
her studies was uncommonly rapid. I had seen children that went 
before her in that respect. It was more on account of a thought- 
fulness and a consistency that exhibited themselves in a manner 
much more marked than is usually seen in one so young. 

I occasionally heard from Alicia, through some person besides 
her father, and was not surprised at being told that she was peev- 
ish, petulant and self-willed. It was what was to be expected 
from the example and training of her mother. 

Many little incidents might be related, did space permit, illus- 
strative of the gradual unfolding of Bertha’s character. They did 
not show her to be faultless, by any means. A perverseness of 
temper, which, but for her mother’s injudicious, or rather cruel 
treatment, might have remained latent, occasionally gave me some 
trouble, and cost her many tears, and many earnest and vigorous 
efforts to subdue. 

At the age of seventeen, Alicia Alford had the reputation of 
being a beauty. She had many admirers and several offers, one 
of which she accepted. The one thus distinguished was a gentle- 
man of wealth, and well known in the fashionable circles of the 
city where he resided. 

The idea of being mistress of a splendid establishment, had 
chiefly influenced her in her choice. 

Bertha, at the time her sister was married, though two years 
older, had never had an offer. This, as I heard from several 
sources, was a matter of triumph on the part of Mrs. Alford and 
Alicia. As for Bertha, I am certain that she never thought of 
such a thing as being beloved by any one, except her father, my- 
self, Simon Martin and his wife, and her pet birds ; for though her 
spirits were light and buoyant as I could desire, the idea of her 
personal ugliness, which, in early childhood, had been deeply im- 


pressed upon her mind, never left her. Aside from the exceptions 
named, she did not deem herself attractive enough to excite emo- 
tions more ardent than friendship and esteem in the breast of any 
one. As, instead of detracting from her enjoyment, it only made 
her more intent on the improvement of her mind, it was an illu- 
sion I made no attempt to dispel. 

But the time was near at hand when a change was to “come 
o’er the spirit of her dream.” A young gentleman, by the name 
of James Arlington, about the time of her sister’s marriage, 
opened a lawyer’s office about half a mile distant from our place 
of residence. I used to see him at church, and was pleased with 
his appearance. 

What Bertha thought of him I had no means of knowing, un- 
less her total silence on the subject could be considered an indica- 
tion that she, too, liked his appearance, and so well that, actuated 
by a reserve natural in such cases, she abstained from making 
any allusion to him. After this idea occurred to me, without ap- 
pearing to do so I observed her narrowly, the result of which 
surmise as regarded her entertaining a favorable opinion of him, 
was exchanged for certainty. 

I was careful not to let her suspect that I had detected her 
secret, and it was not long before I was convinced that she had 
excited in him a more than common interest. They had, as yet, 
never met, except at church ; but I noticed, that invariably before 
the commencement of the religious services, his eyes wandered in 
the direction of our pew, much more frequently than it was natu- 
ral to suppose they would have done, had there been no particular 
attraction. 

It was three or four months before he and Bertha chanced to 
meet elsewhere than at church. This was at a small social party 
given by our nearest neighbor. I found him to be modest, unas- 
suming and very intelligent. He paid no more attention to Ber- 
tha than to any other lady present ; but what little he did pay her 
was marked by a peculiar delicacy, such as could not fail to be 
gratifying to one so modest and sensitive as herself. 

I saw no reason for discouraging this mutual preference ; for I 
had taken pains to satisfy myself that his moral character was 
irreproachable, while he already gave the promise of attaining to 
a high rank in his profession. He was poor, however, if any per- 
son, with youth, first rate talent, energy and perseverance, can be 
so considered. In my mind, they constituted a heritage more to 
be desired than silver or gold, and Bertha’s father, as I was well 
assured, would be of the same mind. 

Mrs. Alford would, without doubt, think differently. With her, 
everything would sink into insignificance, compared with wealth. 
But as she had, with her own hand, sundered the ties which bound 
her and her daughter together, it seemed to me that she had also 
forfeited the right to be consulted on the present occasion. Even 
to Mr. Alford there was no necessity of mentioning the subject at 
present. It was possible I had been mistaken—had been indulg- 
ing in a dream of romance. Single ladies, who have ceased to 
indulge in them on their own account, may still do so as respects 
those younger and more beautiful than themselves, 

After the party alluded to, I had no doubt but that Arlington 
would call in a few days. I think Bertha also entertained a simi- 
lar expectation. If she did, she, as well as myself, was doomed 
to be disappointed, and, in my own mind, I reproached him not a 
little. I even, in the heat of my displeasure, called him dishonor- 
able, forgetting that, on the evening of the party, he paid no more 
attention to Bertha than to me. No matter, it was of a different 
kind; of that, he himself must have been sensible. There were 
times when I imagined Bertha less cheerful than formerly, and 
then I was more bitter against him than ever. 

Things were in this state when Mrs. Wetmore, a lady of our 
acquaintance, came to spend with us a social afternoon, and take 
tea. I soon made some allusion to Arlington, as I was desirous 
to hear what she would say about him. After having spoken 
warmly in his praise, she said : 

“IT suppose you have heard that he is soon to be married ?” 

“No, I have not,” I returned, and I rather think my color 
changed a little. 

As I spoke, ! :! :nced my eyes towards Bertha, who sat by a 
window sewing, but I could not see her face, as that very moment 
she turned to look at something out of doors, which had ‘caught 
her attention. 

“Do you think it is anything more than an idle rumor?” I 
asked, as soon as I had a little recovered from the shock occa- 
sioned to my feelings, by what Mrs. Wetmore had said. 

“Most certainly Ido. Ever since he came here, he has corre- 
sponded regularly with a lady by the name of Mary Lewisham.” 

“The lady may be his aunt,” I suggested. ‘It appears to me 
that I have heard that he had an aunt by the name you mention.” 

“ That is what I told Rachel Beers, when she told me that he 
was going to be married. Rachel, you know, is a niece to Mrs. 
Lee, where Arlington boards. She is often there a week or more 
at a time, and one day she offered to sweep Mr. Arlington’s cham- 
ber. Well, lying on the table, there was an open letter, and she 
concluded, of course, that there was no privacy in it, or it would 
not have been left in that manner; so she took the liberty to read 


it, or rather a part of it, for she could do nothing more than run 


over it quickly ; for happening to cast her eye out of the window, 
she saw Arlington coming towards the house. She, however, 
found out that there was a marriage on the tapis ; also enough to 
satisfy herself that James Arlington and Mary Lewisham, the 
writer of the letter, were the couple who were going to be married.” 
“Was the day mentioned ?” I inquired. 
“O, yes, the fifth of next month, which will be just three weeks 


‘from to-day. All I wish is, that Miss Lewisham may be worthy 


of him, for he is one of the finest and most talented young men I 
ever met with.” 


As I did not feel in a mood for praising him just then, I re- 
mained silent. I could not divest myself of the idea that Arling- 
ton had, by his looks, if not by his words, showed quite too lively 
an interest in Bertha for one who was already as good as married. 

After what Mrs. Wetmore had told us, I was not a little sur- 
prised, when Mrs. Martin, the house-keeper, the next morning, 
while I was attending to some favorite flowers in the garden, sent 
to let me know that ’Squire Arlington had called. 

I meant to appear very cold and distant, but somehow when he 
shook hands with me, and mentioned how desirous he had long 
been to cultivate our acquaintance (meaning Bertha and me), my 
reserve all vanished. 

Bertha, who happened to be in the parlor at the time of his 
arrival, looked better than I had ever seen her in my life. A call 
from him was entirely unexpected, and the-excitement which it 
occasioned had deepened the color of her cheeks, and caused her 
eyes to beam with uncommon brilliancy. ; 

After a while, he remarked that he expected to leave the place, 
soon, probably in a week or ten days. 

“T have so understood,” I replied. 

He looked surprised, I thought, and in a minute he said that he 
was not aware he had informed any one of his intention. 

“‘T hope your journey will prove a pleasant one,” said I. 

“ Thank you,” he replied, “and I have not much doubt but 
that it will, as the event, which is to be celebrated when I arrive 
at my place of destination, promises to be productive of much 
happiness to the parties concerned.” 

Up to this time, I had cherished a faint hope that Mrs. Wet- 
more’s informant, by the hasty manner in which she perused the 
letter, might have misapprehended its true import; but now that 
Arlington had himself made allusion to the anticipated marriage, 
all doubt on the subject was terminated. 

When Arlington rose to take leave, he remarked, that when he 
returned, he hoped to be able to call on us often. I said some- 
thing complimentary in reply, and added, that when he did come 
back, I supposed it would not be alone. 

“I don’t expect any one to accompany me,” he answered. 

“Why, I imagined that you would bring your wife with you,” 
I said. 

“Wife!” he repeated. “I supposed that you knew I was a 
bachelor.” 

“ Certainly, but I inferred from what you said that you ex- 
pected to be married while absent.” 

“I was not aware that I expressed myself so obscurely. The 
object of my journey is to be present at the wedding of Mary 
Lewisham, who, though only a cousin, has ever been dear to me 
as a sister.” 

I felt somewhat embarrassed, but this unpleasant state of feel- 
ing was more than counterbalanced by the joy I felt at beholding 
the brightened countenance of Bertha. 

Arlington, at the appointed time, departed on his journey, and 
returned at the time he had intended. Soon afterward, he made 
formal proposals for the hand of Bertha, and was accepted. 

As I had anticipated, her father favored Arlington’s suit, and 
as soon as a lucrative practice of his profession rendered it expe- 
dient, the young couple were married. 

In ten or twelve years, Arlington had accumulated a handsome 
fortune, it being precisely the same time which it had taken the 
husband of Alicia to spend a much larger one. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LEONORA. 


BY H. 8 CORNWELL. 


The sun had sloped adown the west, 
And folded were the lily bells; 

And wearied birds had flown to rest, 
Within the solitary dells. 

And night came, like a hooded nun, 
Counting her beads of pearly dew, 

While pure stars looked forth, one by one, 
And sparkled in the heavenly blue. 


Near by, a ruined abbey stood, 
With twisted grape-vines overgrown, 
Through which came, rushing from the wood, 
Sweet breezes, with a lulling moan. 
And here, by wood paths fringed with clover, 
A maiden in her youthful bloom, 
To meet her faithful peasant lover, 
Came trembling through the lonely gloom. 


I was that lover! Evermore 
Now roam I with her, Land in hand; 
Still loving as we loved of yore, 
We watch our future joys expand. 
And through the gloom of thickening years, 
She guides me with her starry eyes; 
While soothing each the other's tears, 
We journey on to Paradise. 


> 
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ANECDOTE OF WELLINGTON. 


Some years since, the duke was sitting at his library-table, when 
the door opened, and, without any announcement, in stalked a 
figure of singularly ill omen. ‘ Who’re you?” asked the duke, in 
his short, dry manner, looking up, without the least change of 
countenance, upon the intruder. “I am Apollyon.” “ What 
want you?” “Tam sent to kill you.” “ Kill me—very odd!” 
“Tam Apollyon, and I must put you to death.” “’Bliged to do 
it to-day?’ ‘I am not told the day or the hour, but 1 must do 


my mission.” “ Very inconvenient—very busy—great many let- 
ters to write—call again, and write me word—I’ll be ready for 
you.” And the duke went on with his correspondence. The 
maniac, appalled, probably, by the stern, unmovable old man, 
backed out of the room, and in half an hour was safe in Bedlam. 


—New Quarterly Review. 
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MARSHAL SOULT, DUKE OF DALMATIA. 
Manrsuat Soutt belonged to the great generation of 1769, the 
year which produced Napoleon, Cuvier, Chateaubriand, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and, if we remember rightly, Wellington also. Born 
at Saint Amans (Tarn), France, of a family of farmers, Nicholas 
Jean de Dieu Soult enlisted, as a common soldier, in 1785, in 


the royal infantry, where he received his first grades. In 1791, 
he was made sub.lieutenant of grenadiers in the 1st battalion of the 


Upper Rhine, which soon after elected him by acclamation, adju- 
tant, and afterwards captain. In 1794, with the latter grade, he 
passed, under Hoche, the army of the Moselle, and, entrusted 
with the detaiis of a division, he was present at the battle of Kais- 


erslautern. At that of Wissemberg, he distinguished himself, 
and, commanding the attack on the left, he succeeded in driving 
the Austrians from the important heights where they were en- 
trenched. Jourdan, having replaced Hoche in the command of 
the army at the Moselle, fought two battles in succession at Arlon, 
in consequence of which Captain Soult was appointed adjutant- 


MARSHAL SOULT, DUKE OF DALMATIA. 


general and chief of battalion on the 19th Pluviose of the year II. 
of the French Republic, then adjutant-general and colonel, two 
months afterwards. He was present at the two battles of Fieurus, 
in the last of which the divisions of Ardennes, commanded by 


Marceau, having been repulsed, and retiring in t disorder, 
genteel, ta cought an death neat the mili 


of Fleurus. Soult ran to him and said: “ Are you going to die, 
Marceau, while your soldiers are disgracing themselves? Go to 
them—bring them back to battle; it will be more glorious to con- 
uer!” Marceau listened to his friend; he hastened after the 
ying divisions, rallied them, and shared with them the honors of 
the day. Before this, under General Lefebvre, he had performed 


the duties of the chief of the vanguard staff in the division of the 
Palatinate. Appointed brigadier-general on the 20th Vendemiare, 
year III., he passed into General _- corps, and took part in 
the blockade of Luxemburg. Soon , he was empiayed again 
under Lefebvre, then under Kleber. 

[For continuation of description, see page 239.] 
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GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 

Leitch, in his “Travels in Ireland,” says: In my morning 
rambles, a man sitting on the ground, leaning his back against the 
wall, attracted my attention by a look of squalor in his appear- 
ance, which I had rarely before observed, even in Ireland. His 
clothes were ragged to indecency—a very common circumstance, 
however, with the males,—and his face was pale and sickly. He 
did not address me, and I passed by; but having gone a few 
paces, my heart smote me, and I turned back. “If you are in 
want,” said I, with some degree of peevishness, “‘ why do you not 
beg?” “Sure, it’s begging I am,” was the reply. ‘ You did not 
utter a word.” “No! is it joking you are with me, sir? Look 
there !’”’ holding up the tattered remnant of what had once been a 
coat; “do you see how the skin is speaking through my trowsers, 
and the bones through my skin? Look at my sunken cheeks, 
and the famine that’s staring in my eyes! Man alive! isn’t it 
begging I am with a hundred tongues ?” 


+ 


EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 

Seneca says of himself, that by the mere efforts of his natural 
memory, he was able to repeat 2000 words.upon once hearing 
them, each in its order, though they had no dependence or con- 
nection upon each other. After which, he mentioned a friend of 
his, Portius Latro, who retained in his memory all the declama- 
tions he had ever spoken, and never found his memory fail him, 
even in a single word. He also mentions Cyneas, ambassador to 
the Romans from King Pyrrhus, who in one day had so well learnt 
the names of his spectators, that the next day he saluted the whole 
senate, and all the populace assembled, each by his name. Pliny 
says that Cyrus knew every soldier in his army by name; and L. 
Scipio, all the people of Rome. 

Personat.—We learn that Whittredge, one of our most suc- 
cessful landscape painters, who has been for some time in Ger- 
many, has taken unto himself a German wife. He has become 
the brother-in-law of Achenbach, the celebrated landscape painter. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-+++ Don’t fail to read and appreciate Alice Carey’s “ Buckeye 
Song,” on page 234 of the present number. 

.++. We learn by our Southern exchanges that a female col- 
lege is about to be erected in the town of Cassville, Georgia. 

.++. So large is the English marine, that it is estimated one 
vessel is actually lost, belonging to it, with every tide. 
The man who always forces the season by donning the 
first white hat, was seen yesterday in Washington Street. 

..+. The infant drummer has been astonishing the good peo- 
ple of New Orleans by his performances upon the drum. 

.++. The wife of Deacon Perley Allen, of Fiskdale, Mass., was 
burned to death, the other day, by a burning fluid lamp! 

-+.. There are about two thousand dollars expended every even- 
ing, in this city, for public amusements, concerts, theatricals, etc. 

-+++ Boston Common is to be greatly beautified and improved 
during the present season. Many fine trees will be set out. 

-++» Mr. Wykoff has been liberated from the Genoese prison, 
and has made his appearance in Paris again. 

-++. Madame Anna Bishop is again engaged in prosecuting a 
professional tour of the principal Southern cities. 

.+.. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, is about to visit Furope in 
company with a party of friends. He will sail at once. 

-++» Madame Sontag, and her opera troupe, are delighting the 
Philadelphians with their charming performances in opera. 

-++. The United States possess a hundred millions acres of 
public land that the foot ot the white man has never trod. 

-++» Mr. James, the novelist and English consul for the port of 
Norfolk, Va., has quietly settled down in that city. 

-+++ Jones’s Pantoscope, exhibiting at Amory Hall, is really a 
very interesting and well executed panorama and painting. 


BE INDUSTRIOUS. 

Idleness is one of the greatest banes of society, and is the parent 
of more sin and misery than aught else. The celebrated Galen 
said, employment is nature’s physician; and Pythagoras says, 
that in the theatre of man’s life, it is reserved only for God and 
angels to be lookers on; but, if we rightly remember, Swift goes 
even further than this, and says, that angels even cannot remain 
passive, and cites the royal arms of Lilliput as an evidence, which 
exhibit an angel lifting a lame beggar from the ground. We have 
marked that the discontented and grumbling members of society 
are invariably those who are in such circumstances in life that 


they are not compelled to be industrious, in order to gain a liveli-_ 


hood. Inherited fortune thus too often curses its unfortunate pos- 
sessor. Time glides to those who toil—it is the toiler’s privilege. 
Heaven designed us all to work ; each in his own peculiar sphere ; 
some with the hands, some with the brain. 

There is not a man nor animal in existence but that has been 
supplied by nature with tools to work with; even the indolent- 
seeming spider has a power-loom in its head, and constructs its 
own habitation as often as accident destroys it. Indeed, if we 
look upon the animal kingdom, we find a host of examples to 
incite man to an industrious improvement of his time. Man is 
only really happy when employed;when engaged ; some 
one has said that leisure is a very ment to look upon, but 
shocking bad stuff to wear! industrious spirit 
desirable in women ; it becomes them exceedingly ; is captivating 
to the careful and judicious eye of him who seeks a companion 
for life, and sits gracefully upon her who should be the star of our 
domestic sphere. 

To be really and practically: industrious, one must improve 
those minute particles of time, known as “spare minutes.” Of 
all portions of our life, these spare minutes are the most fruitful for 
good or evil, and are literally the gaps through which temptation 
finds access to the soul. Spare minutes are the gold dust of time, 
said Young ; sands make the mountains, moments make the year! 
Idleness wastes a man as insensibly as industry improves him ; 
evil deeds and evil thoughts never creep in upon him who is as- 
siduously employed upon good ones. The mind and body both 
require activity to keep them pure and healthy in action. Like wa- 
ter, if it runneth free, it is pure and wholesome ; but what is there 
more noisome and pestilential than a stagnant pool? Diligence 
of itself alone is a fair fortune, and industry is a good estate to 
have and to hold. 


PROGRESS IN ITALY. 

Or rather we might, perhaps, better entitle this paragraph “ Want 
of Progress in Italy,” for the country seems to be standing, as it 
were, entirely still, while the rest of the world is advancing in 
civilization, the arts and sciences, and every department of agri- 
culture and mechanics. The Italian farmers still plough by the 
same rude implements that were in use before the Christian era; 
sometimes two cows, sometimes a horse and @ cow, are yoked to 
a long pole, which is tiedytrosswise te.@ Crooked bough or 
trank of a tree, the fo.k of which, or the rudest piece of iron, 
serves the purpose of a coulter. The women still go down to the 
streams to wash and to fill their earthen jars with water, which 
they carry home upon their heads; their jars correspond exactly 
in form and size with the jars of the Etruscans and of the Egyp- 
tians seen in the British Museum and in the Louvre at Paris. 
Shepherds, clothed entirely in skins, are seen tending their flocks 
in the fields, and caves, natural and artificial, are visible, in which 
they take a refuge by night or in a storm. 


RaTHER Opp.—They have a queer way of disposing of old 
books in Florence. A traveller says he has seen them sold by 
weight at the book stalls, as if they were so much meat for the 
body, instead of food for the mind. The price was one cent per 
pound. Our friend Burnham, of the Antiquarian Bookstore, in 
Cornhill, must send out an agent directly. 


A seconp Lota Montez.—A Madrid paper states that for 
some time past a gitana, or gipsy, of wonderful beauty, has been 
astonishing the court and city by the most incredible feats of divi- 
nation. Her name is Lola, and those who have visited her de- 
clare that she is, at all events, a girl of great talent, endowed with 
extraordinary perception, and a most fascinating glance. 


Gieason’s PicroriaL — We have been looking over the back numbers of this 
ical, and found it very agreeable pastime. It is not too much to say, 
that several of the late numbers are equal to the average of the illustrated pa- 
pers of London. The engravings are numerous, spirited, accurate and timely: 
the letter-press is varied and pleasing. We learn, with pleasure, that the pros- 
perity of the Pictorial keeps pace with its rapid ioprovement; and we are as- 
sured by Mr. Gleason that its improvement will never be suffered to lag behind 
its prosperity.— Home Journal. 
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Penny Lecture.—At the Museum of Practical Geology, in 
London, a course of six scientific lectures was lately delivered by 
Robert Hunt (son of Leigh), at a charge of one penny for each 
lecture. Why not try such a plan in Boston or New York? 


Noumsers.—In answer to numerous inquiries as to 
whether we can supply the back numbers of the Pictorial, we 
would say that we can supply any and all numbers of our illumined 
journal from the commencement, at a charge of six cents each. 


RATHER EXPENSIVE.—The piano with which the Empress of 
France entertains her lord cost eight thousand dollars. It was a 
present from the Emperor, and was manufactured at Paris. 


Srrrep.—When the double track is finished on the Hudson 
River Railroad, the express train will be run from New York to 
Albany in three hours. 

Gunason’s Prctoriat Drawixa Room COMPANION still keeps ahead of all its 
imitators.— Tioga Eagl-, Wellsboro’, Pa. 


In this city, Mr. Charles £. Temple to Miss Eunice R. Allen; Mr. Sampson 
R. Urbino, of Frankfort, Germany to Miss Levina Buoncore, of Boston; Mr. 
yo Gibbs to Miss Angeline Bruce ; Mr. Gavin Holliday to Miss Isabella 

xbury. 

At Medford, by Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, Mr. Isaac Wellington, of New York, 
to Miss Bunice Frances Blanchard, of Medford. 

At Newton. by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Walter Channing, of New Bedford, to 

F. Webster, of Newton. 

At Beverly, by Rev. E. B. Eddy, Mr. Josiah Wilson to Mrs. Lydia P. Pickett, 
both of Lynn. 

At mom, Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Daniel ¥. Potter, of Concord, to Miss Lou- 
isa B. Gray, of Benson, Vt. 

At ——, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. William F. Webb to Miss Ann E. 


agit Nontvarroort, by Rev. Mr. Eells, John M. Cooper, Esq., to Miss Mary H. 
ing. 

At New Bedford, Dr. Samuel 8. Jennings, of Boston, to Miss Clara D. Almy, 
of New Bedford. 

At Marietta, Georgia, Washington Flournoy to Caroline Griffies, both of Ma- 
Trietta, Cobb county, Georgia. 
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In this city, Mr. David Francis, of the firm of Munroe & Francis, 73; Mr. 
Edward Payson Willis. 36; Mra Ann, relict of Capt. Joseph West, 83; Mr. 
Edward Johnson, 83; Mrs. Harriet 8., wife of Mr. William E. Priest. 28; Mrs. 
Lydia G. Turner, formerly of Canton, 39; Mrs. Mary Lyon. widow of Mr. Ste- 
phen Lyon, 89; Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Benjamin M. Wedger, 24. 

At East Boston, Mrs. Polly Josselyn, 71. 

At Charlestown, Francis Henry, son of Francis P.and Lucilla Janes, 7 
months; Frank Stanwood, youngest son of Mr. Charles 0. Sawyer, 3 years. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Abraham L. Stevens, 45. 

At Somerville, Helen Miranda, daughter of Mr J. 8. Bailey, 10. 

At Medford, Mrs. Susan 8., wife of Mr. Henry Porter, £0. 

At Malden, Mr. Ezra Holden, 71. 

At Lynn, Mr. Charles Webb, 44. 

At Quincy, Mr. William Bent, 62. 

At Salem, Capt. William Tozzer, 82; Mr. Thomas Barker, Jr., 72. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Sally. widow of the late Eben Osborn, Esq., 75; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth 8. wife of Mr. William H. West, 24. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Lydia Trefry, 71. 

At Boxford, widow Mehitable Perley, 91. 

At South Hingham, Mr. Joshua Hersey, 87. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Sylvia G , wife of Mr. Ebenezer Bassett, 29. 

At New York, Mr. Moses Andem, 74. 

At Brooklyn, Mrs. Martha Batchelder, of Boston, 59. 

At Washington, at the National Hotel, Mr. George Bartol, Jr., of Boston. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Pictor1aL Drawine-Room Compan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIA 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches «f utiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen 
octavo pages. . 

TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 
BBabscriburs, cc 5 00 
9 00 
16 00 


“ 
8 “ “ “ 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

to One ae of the Fiaa or our Unton, and one copy of the Piero- 
RIAL DrawinG-Room ComPanion, one year, for $4 00. 

The Drawina-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Sarurpay, corner of Bromfield and Tr t Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
& Il. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HERDSMAN OF THE HEIGHT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG UHLAND. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. ° 


I am the herdsman of the height, 
The mountain swells beneath my sight ; 
The glowing morn I earliest see, 
Its latest sunbeam falls on me,— 
The herdsman of the height. 


Here gushes first the streamlet forth, 

To gladden realms of south and north ; 

We drink the waters cool from earth, 

Whence mighty rivers take their birth,— 
We herdsmen of the height. 


The blaze and thunder of the sky 

Are at our feet, with heaven nigh ; 

We hear unhurt the storms increase, 

Their wrath mars not our homestead’s peace,— 
We herdsmen of the height. 


When loud the storm-bell’s peal we hear, 
When lightning makes the hills appear,— 
The flashing lightning on the night,— 
We joy to see so grand a sight,— 

We herdsmen of the height. 


“4 
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[Written for Gleazon’s Pictorial.]} 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Tue expedition now on its way to Japan, has excited in intelli- 
gent minds a desire to know something about that veiled land, in 
which some forty millions of human beings are now living, se- 
cluded from all intercourse with “the rest of mankind.” Books 
on Japan have multiplied rapidly, and extensive promises have 
been made by caterers for the reading public, of illustrations, with 
pen and pencil, of the social life of this strange people, so carefully 
concealed by a jealous policy. 

And yet, we have it all. There was a time, some two centu- 
ries and a quarter since, when the Japanese opened their ports, 
and were as anxious to extend their intercourse with other nations 
as they now are to narrow it. ° 


Japan is a cluster of islands, which occupy the same relative 
position to the northeast coast of Asia, that the British isles do to 
the northwest coast of Europe. The c:pital city is Yeddo, which 
lies on the east side of the island of Niphon, on the gulf of Yeddo. 
Captain Sardis, an Englishman who was there in 1612, describes 
it as “ glorious in its appearance, the very tiles of the houses being 
gilded, and the posts of the doors set off with a shining varnish. 
They have no glass windows, but all of board, which open in 
leaves, and are very delicately painted. There’s a causey run- 
ning clever through the chief street of the city, which street is as 
broad as any in England, and a fine river passes through under- 
neath the causey. At every fifty paces there’s a well-head sub- 
stantially fitted up of freestone, and served with buckets for the 
people to fetch water with in case of fire.” Being the residence of 
the emperor and the court, it is a very populous city, and is sup- 
posed to contain from a million to a million and a half of inhab- 
itants. In 1703, the city was nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
and several thousand persons perished. 

The other imperial cities are Macao, Osaka, Sakay and Naga- 
saki. The last mentioned is the only port where the: favored 
Dutch are permitted to trade, and their position is a humiliating 
one, for they can only despatch two ships a year, and the residents 
are forced to inhabit a small island. If they go on the main land 
for a walk, they must have a special permission from the gover- 
nor, and be followed by a train of guards, who demand high fees. 
No religious books, weapons of war, or ammunition, are tolerated 
in the Dutch limits or on board of their two vessels, and it is said 
that few positions in the world are so unenviable, or so hampered 
with restraints, as that of the Dutch clerks at Nagasaki. 

Formerly it was otherwise, the Portuguese having a flourishing 
trade with Japan, and Jesuit missionaries reckoning their converts 
by thousands. The English had a “factory” at Firando, and 
there were even intermarriages between the Europeans and Jap- 
anese, when the Jesuits rendered themselves obnoxious by enter- 
ing into a political conspiracy. The plot was detected, partly, it 
is said, by the agency of the Dutch, who intercepted a letter at sea 
that contained a full revelation of the conspiracy, and handed it to 
the authorities at Jeddo in hopes that it would give them advantage 
over their commercial rivals. The letter certainly produced the 
desired effect, for it drew forth the edict by which Japan has con- 
tinued a sealed book to all foreign nations for upwards of two cen- 
turies. The Dutch only were exempted from the ban in return 
for the service they had rendered to the government. The effect 
of this edict is stated by Koempfer as follows: “ No Japanese ship 
or boat whatsoever, nor any Japanese born, shall dare to go out 
of the country. All who disobey the order shall be punished with 
death; the ship with her cargo shall be affected with sequestra- 
tion. All Japanese who return home from abroad shall suffer 
death ; a reward of five hundred pieces of silver is offered for the 
discovery of a Christian priest, for a Christian layman in propor- 
tion. All persons who spread the Christian doctrines, or bear so 
scandalous a name, are to be imprisoned. Finally, all the Portu- 
guese, with their mothers, nurses, and all their property, shall be 
transported to Macao.” The Portuguese ventured to send an 
embassy from Macao to see if something could not be donc to re- 
pair the misehief. They were dismissed with a threat that all 


Portuguese, whether forming part of an embassy or not, who ven. 
tured, after this solemn warning, to set foot on Japanese soil should 
suffer the penalty of death. Another embassy was sent, and the 
Japanese showed with what terrible fidelity they adhere to engage- 
ments of this nature. 

In the present century, “the war with England,” says Captain 
Golownin, “having prevented the Dutch from trading direct to 
Japan, they freighted ships in the United States of America with 
valuable cargoes for Japan. These ships entered Nagasaki under 
the Dutch flag. The cargoes were delivered before the Japanese 
began to take particular notice that both these ships and their 
crews differed very much in appearance from the vessels and sea- 
men they had been accustomed to see. But suspicion was in par. 
ticular excited by the superior quality of the goods, which were, in 
fact, all English ; the governor, on discovering this, immediately 
ordered the ships to be reloaded and dismissed from the harbor.” 

The attempts of the Russians to open an intercourse were also 
resisted. Krusenstern, who conducted an embassy to Nagasaki, 
in 1805, was compelled to submit to the closest inspection, and to 
deliver up his powder and arms. The Russians were not per- 
mitted to go in their boats even a short distance from the ships, 
except to a barren spot on a small island, where they were hedged 
in with bamboos, so as to be precluded from the sight of anything 
but the heavens, as the Japanese forgot to put a roof on. An of- 
ficial document delivered to Captain Golownin, warned the Rus- 
sians that they would be “driven back by cannon balls,” if they 
attempted to open an intercourse. “Our countrymen,” say the 
pertinacious authorities, “ wish to carry on no commerce with for- 
eign lands; for we know no want of necessary things. Though 
foreigners are permitted to trade at Nagasaki, even to that harbor 
only those are admitted with whom we have for along time main- 
tained relations, and we do not trade with them for the sake of 
gain, but for other important objects. From the repeated solicita- 
tions which you have hitherto made to us, you evidently imagine 
that the customs of our country resemble those of your own; but 
you are very wrong in thinking so. Jn future, it will be better to 
say no more about a commercial connection.” 


Captain Golownin, alluded to above, is the author of three vol- 
umes on Japan, which have attained a high popularity in Europe. 
He was the commander of a Russian man of-war, which, in the 
year 1811, put into a Japanese port for a supply of water. Going 
on shore, the captain was imprudent enough to trust himself with 
some half a dozen companions in the hands of the governor of the 
town. Ata given signal the mask of friendship was thrown off 
and they were attacked. Through opposing numbers they made 
their way to the sea shore ; but alas! when they arrived there the 
tide had receded and left their boat high and dry. They submit- 
ted without further struggle to an inevitable captivity, and with 
their hands tightly and painfully bound behind them, from the 
elbows downwards with small cord, were led away first to Chako- 
dade, and then to Matsmai, until the government of Jeddo should 
decide as to their ultimate destiny. In this captivity they re- 
mained two years, and in the course of the time managed on one 
occasion to break prison and have a run through the island, but 
were at last recaptured and brought back. Golownin relates, very 
natarally, what he actually saw and heard, and as contributions to 
our knowledge of Japanese character the first two volumes are in- 
valuable ; for the third, which professes to give an account of the 
internal condition of Japan, and the distinctive customs of the 
people, the English reviewer is of opinion that any day-laborer in 
the world of books, with the help of the factory writers, might 
easily have compiled a more valuable production. 

The American government has determined to unloose the spell, 
and force this semi-barbarous empire to abandon its inhospitable 
and unprofitable system of seclusion. To quote from the report 
of Mr. Kennedy, Secretary of the Navy: ‘That oriental senti- 
ment which, hardened by the usage and habit of centuries, has 
dictated the inveterate policy of national isolation in Japan, it is 
very apparent, will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a 
national right to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce 
and civilization, at this time co signally active in enlarging the 
boundaries of human knowledge and the diffusion of comfort over 
the earth. The day has come when Europe and America have 
found an urgent inducement to demand of Asia and Africa the 
rights of hospitality, of aid and comfort, shelter and succor, to the 
men who pursue the great highroads of trade and exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of an in- 
creasing necessity, to publish its wants and declare its rights, to 
the heathen, and in making its power felt will bring innumerable 
blessings to every race which shall acknowledge its mastery. The 
government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most 
encouraging guarantees of its success that the expedition which 
has just left our shores takes with it the earnest good wishes, not 
only of our own country, but of the most enlightened communities 
of Europe. The opening of Japan has become a necessity which 
is recognized in the commercial adventure of all Christian nations, 
and is deeply felt by every owner of an American whaleship, and 
every voyager between California and China.” 

Mr. Gleason, with his wonted liberality, has made arrangements 
for pen and pencil chronicles of the progress of this expedition, 
and meanwhile, we may continue to give the readers an insight 
into the “forbidden land,” by culling from old and foreign-pub- 
lished works. Not an original sentence, even, can be written 
about Japan, but a sip, here and there, from the ponderous casks 
of the old writers, may be pleasantly served up in “ new bottles.” 
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I long not for the cherries on the 

So much as those which on a lip 1 sce ; 

And more affection bear I to the rose, 

That on a cheek, than in a garden grows.— Randolph. 


THE VATICAN. 


This word is often used, but there are many who do not under- 
stand its import. The term refers to a collection of buildings on 
one of the seven hills of Rome, which cover a space of 1200 feet 
in length, and 1000 feet in breadth. It is built on the spot once 
occupied by the gardens of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin to 
the Bishop of Rome, who in the early part of the sixth century, 
erected a humble residence on its site. About the year 1150, 
Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. Innocent IL., 
a few years afterwards, gave it up as a lodging to Peter II., 
King of Arcogon. In 1305, Clement V., at the instigation of the 
King of France, removed the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, 
when the Vatican remained in a condition of obscurity and neg- 
lect for more than seventy years. But soon after the return of 
the pontifical court at me, an event which had been so ear- 
nestly prayed for by the poor Petrarch, and which finally took 
place in 1376, the Vatican was put into a state of repair, again 
enlarged, and it was thenceforward considered as the regular pal- 
ace and residence of the Popes, who, one after the other, added 
fresh buildings to it, and gradually enriched it with antiquities, 
statues, pictures and books, until it became the richest repository 
in the world. The Library of the Vatican was commenced four- 
teen hundred years ago. It contains 40,000 manuscripts, among 
which are some by Pliny, St. Thomas, St. Charles, Borromeo, 
and many Hebrew, Syriac, Arabian and Armenian Bibles. The 
whole of the immense buildings composing the Vatican, are 
filled with statues, found beneath the ruins of ancient Rome, with 
paintings, by the masters, and with curious medals, and antiqui- 
ties of almost every description. When it is known that there 
have been exhumed more than 70,000 statues from the ruined 
temples and palaces of Rome, the reader can form some idea of 
the riches of the Vatican. The Vatican will ever be held in ven- 
eration by the student, the artist and the scholar. Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo are enthroned there, and their throne will be as 
durable as the love of beauty and genius in the hearts of their 
worshippers. Here are held the ecclesiastical councils of the 
leading spirits of the Papal church. An American clergyman in- 
forms us that he there saw, hanging on its walls, a large map of 
the United States, and on which the most prominent places in the 
Great West were finger-worn, showing that they have received 
particular attention at the Vatican.—Concord Observer. 
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[Translated from the German for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MIGNON. 


BY EMMA T. WILSON.” 


Knowest thou the land, the sunny land, 
Where the shining leaves of the gold-orange glow, 
And the gentle winds of the blue heaven blow, 
Where the myrtle and lofty laurel stand? 
Knowest thou it? Tell! 
There, there. 
I would like, 0, my loved one, with thee to go. 


Knowest thou the house with pillared roof, 
And brilliant hall and glittering room ? 
Why statue-like look as if asking of me? 
What have they done, poor child, to thee? 
Knowest tliou it? Tell! 
There, there, 
I would like, 0, my loved one, with thee to go. 


Knowest thou the hill and cloudy way 
Which the mule treads safely at close of day? 
The precipice rising above the flood, 
In a cavern of which lives the dragon’s brood? 
Knowest thou it? Tell! 
There, there, 
O, father, to fimd that path wearily let us go. 


+4 » 


DR. JOHNSON AND EARLY RISING. 


In another point he betrayed a thoughtlessness, which, though 
really common as laughter, is yet extravagantly childish. Every 
body knows that Dr. Johnson was all his life reproaching himself 
with lying too long in bed. Always he was sinning—for he thought 
it a sin; always he was repenting; always he was vainly endea- 
voring to reform. But why vainly? Cannot a resolute man 
in six weeks bring himself to rise at any hour in the twenty-four ? 
Certainly he can; but not without appropriate means. Now the 
Doctor rose about eleven, A. M. This, he fancied, was shock- 
ing ; he was determined to rise at eight, or at seven. Very well; 
why not? But will it be credited that the one sole change 
occurring to the Doctor’s mind, was to take a flying leap back- 
wards from eleven to eight, without any corresponding leap at the 
other terminus of his sleep. To rise at eight instead of eleven, 
oe ape that a man goes off to bed at twelve instead of three. 

et this recondite truth never to his dying day dawned on Dr. 
Johnson’s mind. The conscientious man continued to offend ; 
continued to repent; continued to pave a disagreeable place with 

intentions, and daily resolutions of amendment; but at 
length died full of years, without having once seen the sun rise, 
except in some Homeric description, written (as Mr. Fynes Clif- 
ton makes it probable) thirty centuries before. The fact of the 
sun’s rising at all, the doctor adopted as a point of faith, and 
by no means of personal knowledge, from an insinuation to that 
effect in the most ancient of the Greek books.—De Quincey’s 
“Essays on the Poets.” 
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A MUSICAL OWL. 


Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl story. He knew a tame owl 
that was so fond of music that he would en‘er she drawin-rcom 
of an evening, and, perched on the shoulder ot one ot the children, 
listen with great attention to the tones of the piano-forte, holding 
his head first on one side, then en the other, after the manner of 
connoisseurs. One night, suddenly spreading his wings, as if 
unable to endure his rapture any longer, he alighted on the keys, 
and, driving away the fingers of the performer with his beak, nd 

n to hop about upon the keys himself, apparently in great 

elight with his own execution. The pianist’s name was Keevie ; 
he was born in the woods of Northumberland, and belonged to 
a friend of Rev. Mr. Jenyns.—N. Y. Courier. 


4 » 


There are two worlds: one in which we tarry but a little 
while, and which we leave never to re-enter; the other which we 
must soon enter we never leave. Favor, authority, friends, high 
reputation, great property serve for the first world; but a con- 
tempt for all these things serves for the second. The question is 
to choose.—Le Bruyere. 
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MARSHAL SOULT, DUKE OF DALMATIA. [See page 236.) 


Marshal Soult fought successfully, as leader of the advanced 
guard, the battles of the passage of the Sieg, Enest, and Usnach, 
and commanded the left wing at the battle of Altenkirchen, where 
the Austrians were completely routed. A general of division in 
the year VII. (1799), he was entrusted with the suppression of the 
Helvetic insurrection, and succeeded as much by persuasion as 
the sword. This work accomplished, he rejoined the army of 
Massena, and took an important part in the famous and victorious 
battle of Zurich, cutting off, in the night time, by a manceuvre fall 
of boldness, the junction of the Austrians with the Russians. He 
followed Massena to the army of Italy, where he commanded the 
right wing and contributed to the fine defence of Genoa, which 
rendered the campaign of St. Bernard and the success of Marengo 

ssible. After numerous and glorious combats fought in all the 

efiles of the Genoese territory, he was wounded and made pris- 
oner with his brother at Monte Cretto; but the victory of Marengo 
restored him to liberty, and he was appointed superior command- 
ant in Piedmont, where he suppressed the insurrection in the 
valley of Aosta and the aggression of the Barbets. In 1801, he 
was at the head of a corps of 12,000 men, entrusted with occupying 
Otranto, Gallipolis, Turentum and Brindusium. Eighteen 
months afterwards, he was assigned the general command of the 
army of occupation, to replace Abdallah Menon, when the latter 
laid down his arms. Colonel-general of the consular guard after 
the peace of Amiens, he was, on the rupture of the treaty, invested 
with the command of the camp of Boulogne and the expeditionary 
army of England. On the 19th of May, 1804, he was included 
by the emperor in the famous “promotion of the eightcen,” of 
whom he was the last survivor for many years, and received the 
baton of the Marshal of France, which he kept forty-seven years. 
Until 1803, Bonaparte knew him by reputation ouly; but he had 
received from Massena this honorable testimony in his favor: “I 
present him to you as a man of head and heart, and I know noth- 
ing beyond his capability.” In the great campaign of 1805, 
Soult, who commanded one of the corps of the army, completed 
the investment of Ulm, and afterwards, as chief of the centre of 
battle, took a most decisive part in the victory of Austerlitz. It 
was his corps d’armee which sunk half the Russian army in the 
lake Menitz. On the eve of the battle, the emperor, in giving his 
instructions, said : “ I have no orders to give you, marshal, except 
to behave as you always do.” And the next day, when the thou- 
sands of men, crushed by the artillery of the centre, sank under the 
lake, the emperor rode up to Soult and said: ‘‘ Marshal, you have 
this day covered yourself with glory. You have surpassed all I 
expected of you.” An instant afterwards, when an officer came 
for instructions, he said : ‘‘ Go and receive them of Marshal Soult: 
he conducts the battle.” Appointed governor of Vienna after 
Austerlitz, and authorized by the emperor to levy a contribution 
of a million on his own account, he nobly refused, saying “‘ that 
services like his were not paid by gold.” This was the time of 
heroism, simplicity and disinterestedness, and this happy time 

assed away quickly. Created Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
eee and chief of the fourth cohort of this order after the peace 
of Presburg, Marshal Soult, the next year, had a large share iu 
the campaign of Prussia and the battle of Jena, where he com- 
manded the left wing. He beat Marshal Kalkreuth at Geussen, 
pursued the king of Prussia, and blockaded Magdeburg. In the 
campaign of Poland (1807), in command of the fourth corps, he 
was at Pultusk and Eylau. It was tie who on the evening of the 
last battle, well known to be undecided, advised the emperor to 
encamp and pass the night upon the field of action, which was 
done ; and, at the same time, the Russian army, in effecting its 
retreat, left the French, together with the field of battle, the honor 
of the day, which involved. among other more solid advantages, 
the assurance of winter quarters for the army and the surrender 
of Dantzic. After the treaty of Tilsit, the marshal returned to 
France with the army, and was made Duke of Dalmatia. 

In the fatal war with Spain, Marshal Soult played a great 
part, and filled high commands from 1808 to 1814, almost unin- 
terruptedly. At first, appointed to the command of the cen- 
tre of the grand army, he defeated the army of Estremadura, took 
Burgos and Santander, and closely pursued the English army to 
Corunna, where it was compelled to re-ermbark, after a warm cn- 

agement, in which the British general, Sir John Moore, lost his 

ife. Soult took Corunna and afterwards Ferol, whose arsenals 
and port contained an immense warlike materiel, which became 
the spoil of the victor. It was after these two marked advanta- 
ges, that the marshal, Duke of Dalmatia, received orders to invade 

e north of Pormgal (1809.) He passed Minho, overthrowin 
everything, took Chaves, Braga, and afterwards Oporto, at the aa 
of a furious conflict, in which twenty-five thousand Portuguese 
lost their lives by the sword and by being drowned in the Douro 
by the breaking down of a bridge. Here the marshal was sur- 
rounded with such peculiar difliculties, that he did not acquit him- 
self with his usual success ; but at Ocana he subsequently repaired 
his error and won a glorious success. Passing necessarily over 
the details of his military life for succeeding years, in Spain, dur- 
ing the contests between Napoleon and Wellington, at the abdica- 
tion of the emperor, in 1814, Marshal Soult addressed his submis- 
sion to Louis XVIII, who appointed him commander of the 
order of St. Louis. Inthe same year, he was made minister of 
war, but was afterwards compelled to resign. In 1819, the king 
authorized him to return from Dusseldorf, whither he had retired 
in consequence of the general distrust against him, and made 

him marshal of France. As minister of war after the revolution 
of July (November, 1830), president of the council in 1832, 
the Duke of Dalmatia displayed great activity and eminent skill 
in the re-organization of the army which, in a short space of time, 
he put in a position to meet the eventualities of the period. Here, 
and in great manceuvres (Napoleon said to him at Austerlitz— 
“ Marshal, you are the first maneuverer in Europe !’’) lay his pe- 
culiar talent. He was particularly apt in seizing and executing 
an idea; but he needed to have it suggested to him, and his want 
of the initiative explains, much better than perfidy so only wrong- 
fully charged upon him, the extreme versatility and political 
changes of this illustrious warrior. Retired from politics in 1834, 
he represented France in May, 1838, at the coronation of the 
Queen of England, and every one remembers the warmly hospita- 
ble and pg oy” reception he received from the English 
ple. It was like Voltaire’s journey in 1778. Unquestionably a 
portion of these attentions passed over his head and went directly 
to France, as a pledge of the future harmony of the two nations, 
but the rest was certainly and justly intended for the often success- 
ful rival of Wellesley. In 1839, the Marshal returned to public 
life, as president of the council with the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
The year afverwards he received that of war, and did not resign 
the latter till September 15th, 1845. He was afterwards ele- 
vated to the extraordinary rank of marshal general of France, a 
position with no peculiar attributes Three heroes only had 
received it before him—Turenne, Villars and Marshal Saxe. 
After this epoch, Marshal Soult retired to private life, and did not 

in leave it, either before or after the revolution of 1848. The 

rious old soldier died of apoplexy, on Wednesday, the 26th of 
ovember, 1851, at his castle of Soultberg, near St. Amans, his 
native place, where he desired to be buried. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has just completed another opera, 
entitled Toni. 


About one half of the money in circulation in Indiana and IIli- 
nois is counterfeit. 


Insanity is reported as fearfully on the increase among the 
working classes of London. 

A locomotive factory is about to be started at Pittsburgh, by a 
Boston company, with a capital of $1,000,000. 

The Trait d’ Union says, “ There is little doubt that Santa Anna 


will be re-elected. A house has been already secured and far- 
nished for him.” 


A Baltimore mechanic has applied for space in the Crystal 
Palace to erect a steam engine which he says will carry a steam- 
ship across the Atlantic in 36 hours. 


Rumor speaks of the forthcoming ap ce of another Irish 
a donna, a pupil of Emanuel Garcia. The lady is Miss 
tllen Curran, the daughter of the eminent Dublin pianist. 
The population of Lexington, Ky., is singularly well balanced 
as between the sexes. The total number of females is 2755, and 
the total number of males is 2754, leaving a balance of one woman. 


With regard to the cotton crop of the oo year, the opinion 
is expressed that hereafter we may look for four millions of bales 
in a favorable season, and three millions in an average one. 


Several young ladies of Newport, R. I., amuse themselves in 
the evening, by ringing door bells, and then running. The belles 
themselves are cantioned to desist from the practice, or they will 
be wrung. 

It is stated that the annual cost of the army and navy of the 
United States per head for the population, is 67 cents. ‘The ex- 
cong of the same establishments to Great Britain and Ireland per 

ead, is $2 56. To France, $2 10. To Germany, $2 28. 


The King of Sweden, in consideration of the great scientific 
practical value of Lieut. Maury’s labors, has ordered that the 
Swedish navy co operate with this officer, by making observations 
according to the form prescribed for his “ wind and current” chart. 


A New York grand jury recently found a true bill against a 
man fur passing a counterfeit note. On the trial of the case, 
however, not only was the good character of the accused sustained 
by creditable witnesses, but the bill itself was proved to be genuine. 


An engineer who runs from Buffalo to the State Line, says he 
will agree to run his locomotive with one passenger and one bag- 
gage car attached, from Buffalo to the State Line, sixty-nine 
miles, in sixty-nine minutes, or leave the road. 


As the season of change is coming, it may be well for landlords 
to follow the advice given by a house-hunter—‘ When you billet 
your house to let, put on the price—the rent. We don’t mean to 
say put it on thick, but state the amount of rent you want for the 
premises. It will save yourselves and everybody else a deal of 
trouble.” 

Dr. Hawks, of New York, is now on a visit to North Carolina, 
his native State, for the purpose of gathering records for the com- 
pletion of his history of that State, upon which he has been en- 
gaged for a number of years. He is aiso spoken of in connection 
with the vacancy caused by the resignation of Bishop Ives, of the 
Episcopal Church of North Carolina. : 
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Foreign Items. 


The recent cold weather in London has increased the weekly 
mortality. 

The Pacha of Egypt has given orders for levelling the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

Scamen for the public service are now obtained with great diffi- 
culty in England. 

Coal has been discovered at a distance of three miles from the 
city of Barcelona. 

The Emperor of France has, at present, agents in England buy- 
ing up all the valuable horses which can be obtained. - 

The gold crop of Australia, at the present rate of product, is 
estimated at $5,000,000 per month. 

American venison, canvass-back ducks, and quails, are an- 
nounced as rarities by the cuisines of Liver, ool. 

Typhus Fever and Influenza are raging in the provinces at pre- 
sent, as well as in Paris. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory of Marshal Ney, 
on the spot where he was executed, in the garden of Luxemburg, 
Paris. 

Great military precautions are being taken at Munich, and 
throughout Bavaria generally, and several political arrests have 
been made. 

The snow storms in Scotland have been unusually severe. The 
snow has been ten or twelve feet deep in the northern districts. 
The rail cars were all out of time. 

In Rome, the river Tiber is now higher than it has been at any 
time within the last ten years. The water was five feet deep in 
the vestibule of the Pantheon. 

The prohibition of burials within the limits of crowded towns 
and cities, is at the present time much agitated in various parts of 
Great Britain. 

There is not an old book-shop or book-stall in London, says the 
Athenzum, where the Americans are not reported to be the best 
customers. 

In France, there are 11,217 physicians, and 8175 “ pharma- 
ciens,” which gives one medical attendant for every 1940 people, 
and one apothecary for every 6914. 

Most of the provinces of Spain have been visited during the past 
winter by frequent and heavy falls of snow. So snowy a season 
has not been recorded either in the memory of man or in books. 

The number and nations of the whale ships which touched at 
Honolulu during 1852, was as follows :— American 158, French 10, 
Bremen 4, English, Chilian, and Hawaiian, each one. 

The departures for Australia are still as numerous as ever. 
Considerable shipments continue to be made of manufacturing 
goods and general merchandize, but freights for the moment have 
experienced a decline in England. 

The north of Portugal had been visited by an immense fall of 
snow. Several wine carriers and their mules had perished in the 
drifts. The wolves had descended from the mountains in search 
of prey. 

In the course of one week, four ships arrived in the river Thames 
from Australia, with the large amount of £1,342,712 of gold on 
board, or 354,648 ounces. This is the largest amount of the pre- 
cious metal that has arrived at one time. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Methods are the masters of masters.— Talleyrand. 

«++. To live is not to learn, but to apply.—Z. Legouve. 

-... The essence of the beautifal is unity in variety.—Dfen- 
delssohn. 

.... If knaves only knew the advantage of virtue, they would 
be honest men from sheer knavery. 


.--. Unity and simplicity are the two true sources of beauty. 
Supreme beauty resides in God.— Winckelmann. 
_+++« Thoughts habitually elevated, always serene and some- 
times dreamy, impart a pure and true gayety to the soul.—Droz. 
.++. Gentleness and indulgence towards one’s self, and harsh- 
ness to others, is but one and the same thing.— Nicoll. 


.... Modesty and the dew love the shade; both of them 
sparkle in the light of earth only to ascend to heaven. 


.«+. Deep is the sea, and deep is hell, but pride mineth 
deeper ; it is coiled as a poisonous worm about the foundations of 
the soul.— Tupper. 

.... Agreat writer possesses, so to speak, an individual and 
unchangeable style, which does not permit him easily to preserve. - 
the anonymous.— Voltaire. 

.... The severest punishment of any injury is the conscious- 
ness of having done it; and no one but th po he knows the with- 
ering pains of repentance.—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Let the rules of art become a second nature to the poet; 
let him succeed in applying them as moral laws are naturally ap- 
plied by a well-educated man, and then imagination will recover 
all its power and all its freedom.—Schiller. 

... Remember to comport thyself in life as at a banquet. If 
a plate is offered thee, extend thy hand and take it moderately ; 
if it be withdrawn, do not detain it. If it come not to thy side, 
make not thy desire Joudly known, but wait patiently till it be 
offered thee. Use the same moderation towards thy wife and thy 
children, towards honors and riches. —£pictetus. 
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Joker's Budget. 


Auctioneer’s Motto—Come when you are bid, and bid when 
you come. 


It may not be generally known that editors get one important 
item of subsistence at a low price—they get bored for nothing. 


Why are the Emperor of Russia and a beggar very unlike ? 
Because one issues manifestoes, and the other manifests toes with- 
out ’is shoes. 


A Scotch philosopher, on hearing of the performances of the 
Distin brothers, said that “nae man could mak him believe that 
five pairsons played on saz horns.” 

A fellow in town has a nose so long that an eminent surgeon 
bas recommended him to have a hinge made for it, so that he can 
shut his proboscis up like a jack-knife on going to bed. 

“Did you ever know such a mechanical genius as my son ?” 
said an old lady. ‘ He has made a fiddle all out of his own head, 
and he has wood enough for another.” 


Why is a clergyman who hunts, like an officer who runs away 
from an engagement? Because he departs from his sphere of 
action (his fear of action). 

“ Guilty or not guilty?” said a judge to a native of the Emer- 
ald Isle. “‘ Just as your honor plazes. It’s not for me like o’ ne 
to dictate to yer honor’s worship,” was the reply. 

Mr. Mantalin, in describing the death of his wife, said she ex- 
pired like a dim morning-giory, and closed up her mouth so tran- 
quilly, that when she stopped breathing she was just ready to 
whistle. 

The New York Day Book says it don’t believe in the water- 
cure, and gives as a reason—“ There is Mr. (naming a noted po- 
litical editor), he has been /ying in his damp sheet for twenty years, 
and he’s worse now than ever.” 

Great men make mistakes as well a: little ones. This was il- 
lustrated once by Mr. Calboun, who took the position that all men 
are not “ created free and equal.” Said he, “only two men were 
created, and one of these was a woman.” ‘Tremendous laughter 
followed the honorable Senator’s remarks. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and hnmor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
polities, and on all sectarian questions. it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLag is now the lrading weekly pa- 
per in the United States, and its Literary contents are allowed, by the best 
judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect avatem that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


PAPUB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TEEMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or ove Untox, ond one copy of the PictoniaL Duaw- 
1nG-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

{> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

[> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLA@ 
or ovr UNton. 

*,* The FLA can be obtained at anv of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GQLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND Propmisror, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


APRIL. 
Now through the cloud, where pipes the lark on high 
His cheery melody, sweet April comes 
Strewing gay flowers, of many a varied 4: 
Flowers, which her breath calls from 


tombs. 

— to heaven the violet's dewy eye; 
“ he Anat? 

Her vesture prim ; the primrose censers sigh ; 
And fragrantly the garden’s beauty blooms. 

O, cheerfully the streamiet gurgles now, 


winter 


love. 
Young Hebe of the months, propitious nymph, 
Pour out on earth the fructifying lymph. 


At thy approach, mild April, mother Earth, 
Opens her bosom for the golden shower, 
Which fills her heart with hope and grateful mirth— 
Bringing to Ceres’s sons a plenteous dower. 
From monarch oak e’en to the humblest flower 
All nature hallows thee. O, may no dearth, 
No bitter blight, or pestilential power 
Sadden the homes of rural toil and worth. 
Enough our isles have suffered. Let thy breath 
Bear on its balm the boon of healthful life ; 
May plenty triumph o'er disease and death, 
And stricken lands once more with joy be rife. 
We hail thy presence, Hebe of the year ! 
And 0, propitious be thy smile and tear. 


FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 

Below we give our readers an admirable 
view of Gibraltar, the most famous “ strong 
hold ” of ancient or modern times. It con- 
tains a population of about 20,000, exclusive 
of about 3000 troops. The fortress stands 
on the west side of a mountainous promon- 
tory or rock (the Mons Calpe of the ancients), 
projecting into the sea south about three 
miles, being from one-half to three-quarters 
of a mile in breadth. The southern extrem- 
ity of the rock, eleven and a half miles north 
of Ceuta, in Africa, is called Europa Point. 
Its northern side, fronting the low narrow 
isthmus which connects it with the mainland, 
is perpendicular, and wholly inaccessible ; 
the east and south sides are steep and rug- 
ged, and extremely difficult of access, so as 
to render any attack upon them, even if they 
were not fortified, next to impossible; so 
that it is only on the west side, fronting the 
bay, where the rock declines to the sea, and 
the town is built, that it can be attacked with 
the faintest prospect of success. Here, how- 
ever, the stre of the fortifications is such 
that the fortress seems impregnable, even 
though aitacked by an enemy having the 
command of the sea. The town, which lies 
on a bed of red sand, at the foot of the rock, 
on its northwest side, has a principal street, 
nearly a mile long, well built, paved and 
lighted ; and of late years many of the nar- 
row streets have been widened, the alleys re- 
moved, and the general ventilation improv- 
ed. Still, however, “the houses are con- 

structed for the latitude of England, not of . 
Africa ; for, instead of patios, fountains, and open galleries, ad- 
mitting a free circulation of air, closed doors, narrow passages, 
wooden floors, small rooms, and air-excluding windows, keep out 
the fresh, and keep in the foul air.” These circumstances seem, 
in part at least, to account for the contagious fevers by which the 
town is sometimes scourged. The principal buildings are the 
governor’s honse and garden, the admiralty, the naval hospital, 
the victualling-oflice, and the barracks. The fortifications are of 
extraordinary extent and strength. The principal batteries are 
all casemated, and traverses are constructed to prevent the mis- 
chief that might ensue from the explosion of shells. Vast gal- 
leries have been excavated in the solid rock, and mounted with 
heavy cannon; and communications have been established be- 
tween the different batteries by passages cut in the rock, to pro- 
tect the troops from the enemy’s fire. In fact, the whole rock is 
lined with the most formidable batteries, from the waters to the 


changed to Gibel- Tariff, or mountain of Ta- 
rif, in the beginning of the eighth century, 
when Tarif Ebn Zarca landed with a large 
army to conquer Spain, and erected a strong 
fortress on the mountain side. During the 
Moorish occupation of Spain it increased in 
importance, but was at length taken by Fer- 
dinand, king of Castile, in the fourteenth 
century. It was soon recaptured, and did 
not become the appanage of Spain till 1462. 
Its farthest history till its conquest by the 
English in 1704, is unimportant. During 
the war of the Spanish succession, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets, under Sir ns 
Rooke and the Prince of Hesse Darms' 
attacked the fortress, which surrendered af- 
ter some hours’ resistance. .. The Spaniards 
during the nine following years, vainly tried 
to recover it; and in 1713 | 
secured to the English by the rs) 
Utrecht. In 1727, the Spaniards blockaded 
it, for several months, without success. The 
most memorable, however, of the sieges of 
Gibraltar, is the last, n in 1779 and ter- 
minated in 1783. The batteries on the rock 
were known to be most formidable; and yet 
the bold, not to say extravagant, project was 
entertained of attempting to silence them hy 
the fire of ten enormous floating batteries 
ingeniously constructed by the Chevalier 
D’Arcon. A powerful combined French 
and Spanish fleet and army was collected to 
co-operate in the attack, which excited an 
extraordinary interest in all parts of Europe. 
The grand effort was made on the 13th of 
September, 1782; and the only thing to be 
wondered at is, that the floating batteries 
should have so long resisted, as they actual- 
ly did, the tremendous fire of red-shot to 
which they were exposed. At length, how- 
ever, two of them took fire, and their terrific 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


summit, and from the Land-gate to Europa Point; so that, if 
properly victualled and garrisoned, Gibraltar may be said to be 
impregnable. The Bay of Gibraltar, formed by the headland of 
Cabrita and Europa Point, four miles distant from each other, is 
spacious and well adapted for shipping, being protected from all 
the more dangerous winds; the extreme depth within the bay is 
one hundred and ten fathoms. To increase the security of the 
harbor, two moles have been constructed, which respectively ex- 
tend eleven hundred and seven hundred feet into the bay. The 
Spanish town and port of Algeciras lie on the west side of the bay. 
As a commercial station, Gibraltar is of considerable consequence. 
Being made a free port in 1704, subject to no duties and restric- 
tions, it is a convenient entrepot for the English and other foreign 
goods destined to supply the neighboring provinces of Spain and 
Africa. Gibraltar, the Calpe of the Greeks, formed with Abyla 
on the African coast “the pillars of Hercules.” Its name was 


VIEW OF THE CELEBRATED STRONGHOLD OR FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 


explosion terminated the conflict. The 
rrison, and their gallant commander, Sir 
ilbert Elliot, afterward Lord Heathfield, 
were not more distinguished by their brave 
defence than by their generous efforts to res- 
cue their enemies from the flames and the 
waves. Though the town is fortified in it- 
self, its chief protection is derived from the 
batteries on the neighboring heights, which 
sweep both the isthmus and the approach to 
the town by water. The last siege display- 
ed the power of artillery in every shape. 
The town was then almost entirely destroy 
ed; but it was afterwards rebuilt, on an im- 
roved and much enlarged plan. The 
omen have flat roofs, and la: bow win- 
dows: they are generally painted black, 
with a white strip to mark each story or 
floor; the black is intended to blunt the daz- 
gling rays of the sun. * * * In the 
hands of such a nation as Great Britain 
Gibraltar must ever be a strong hold of 
power, ly no attempt will ever be made to dispossess 
them of it. The cost to maintain its impregnability constitutes no 
small item in the British exchequer, and its commerce has long 
been falling to decay. But the advantage which its jon con- 
fers on Great Britain, is most important. It is, as it were, the key 
of the Mediterranean ; and while its occupation gives the British the 
means of effectually annoying their enemies in war, it affords equal 
facilities for protecting their commerce. The Straits of Gibraltar 
form an entrance from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean. The 
narrowest part is ‘to the west of Gibraltar, and fifteen miles across. 
The ancients called them Gaditanum and Herculaneum Fretum, or 
Straits of Hercules. A strong and constant current flows into the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic Ocean, in the middle of the 
straits, while two feeble lateral currents issue from the sea. But 
if an anchor be cast in the straits, a lower current is found to pre- 
vail, setting out into the ocean. 
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